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when she saw him as she passed by. She stopped 
and spoke to him in a friendly manner, bought 
‘one of his evening papers, and hurried on. She 
was on her way to the hospital, and as she met 
Miss Sackett in the hall, she said: 

“TI saw your pet boy on the street just now sell- 
ing papers—the one the loggers brought in last 

If Robert had any lingering notion that he was summer, that you took such a fancy to.” 
entitled to greater consideration or better treat-| ‘Did you?’ said Miss Sackett, with interest. 
ment than others on account of any merit of his ‘What did he say, and how did he look? Did he 
own, his first six weeks as a newsboy dispelled it | seem quite well? I should like to see him.” 
entirely. He was one of a crowd of street-boys; “Oh ves,’’ returned Mrs. Jenness. ‘He looks 
he was pushed without ceremony, ordered about | as healthy and plump as can be. He’s a news- 


For the Companion. 


ON HIS OWN MERITS. 


In Stx CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IV. 


Earning a Living. | 


day. Wouldn’t I like such a chance in here! | 
Hundreds of folks work in here, and they earn | 
good pay, too.” 

“IT suppose they wouldn’t let us go in if we 
should ask,’’ said Robert, looking back at the 
open gate. 

“No, sir! None of the boys can get into the 
mills; only sometimes a boy gets a customer at 
the office, and leaves a paper there. That watch- | 
man wouldn’t dare let a newsboy go by him be- 
cause they'd discharge him. It’s no use to ask, 
but I'd like a chance just the same. I'd have 
a new winter suit pretty quick.” 








He drew out his pocketbook. 

«‘I—I don’t want any money,” Joe stammered, 
“but I wish we could go into your mill, morn- 
ings—me and my partner—and sell papers. We 
won’t make a bit of trouble.’’ 

The man reflected a moment. ‘Well, I guess 
you may,” he said, presently, after looking the 
boys over sharply. ‘‘Here, Burke,’’ he went on, 
nodding to the watchman, ‘‘you may let these 
two boys go in with their papers as long as they 
don’t get into any mischief.”’ 

Buttoning his overcoat snugly over the recov- 














by policemen, and of no account to any one ex- 
cept the Elder children, whose 
interest in him was only that of 
sympathy. He learned to take in 
good part rough jokes, to hear 
derisive laughs when he under- 
took, as the other boys termed it, 
to “put on airs’’ over them, and 
to look out sturdily for his rights. 

In time, too, after some mor- 
tifying days of failure, when he 
saw himself outdone by little fel- 
lows of half his size, he learned 
to sell newspapers. The first week, 
besides paying his bill at the cheap 
dining-rooms which he and Joe 
frequented, he had barely enough 
money to repay Joe’s loan and to 
buy his Monday morning supply 
of papers. In the succeeding 
weeks he had rather better suc- 
cess; but the tidy habits in which 
he had been reared made him so 
uncomfortable when ragged or 
dirty that he spent the surplus of 
his earnings for clean stockings 
and handkerchiefs. 

Thus his fund grew slowly; a 
bad day with his papers sometimes 
left him almost penniless. 

Meanwhile he grew rosy and 
healthy. He learned to eat plain 
food with a hearty relish. He 
learned to walk and to run long 
distances when he was tired and 
wanted to rest; to wait patiently 
at stores and offices for chances 
to do errands, and to know by 
hard earning the value of, the 
dimes and quarters that he had 
hitherto spent lavishly from his 
mother’s open purse. 

Being compelled to curb his 
temper, he grew good-tempered. 
By hardy exercise and plain living he grew active 
and athletic, but at the same time he grew more 
and more forlornly shabby. 

Little Thomas meantime received his new 
clothes, and wore them with pride and delight. It 
was a great night in the Elder cottage when 
Molly brought the new suit home. Necessity had 
made her a shrewd shopper, and the clothier had 
thrown off fifty cents from the price of the clothes. 

The children decided to spend the surplus in a 
grand treat. Robert added twenty-five cents to 
the fund. There was served, in the dim little 
kitchen, a banquet of stewed oysters and crack- 
ers, with a dish of pears for dessert. Two news- 
boys and a little nurse-girl, one of Molly’s 
neighbors, came in for guests. Thomas beamed 
at the end of the table in his new suit, his smile 
wider and his dimples deeper than ever, till he 
finally fell asleep in his chair. Never will Robert 
enjoy a fashionable party as he did this little 
feast! 

Next day Molly and Joe began working harder 
and saving more closely than ever, for winter was 
coming on, and the season’s coal must be bought. 

The autumn passed, and the days grew shorter 
and the nights colder and longer. The morning- 
glory vines that had brightened the house yielded 
to the frost, and Robert and Joe had dug and 
stored the few vegetables that grew in the little 
garden. Then a cold storm, followed by some 
sharp wintry days early in November, made the 
wind cut keenly through Robert’s shabby jacket, 
and compelled him to spend all his little savings 
for a coarse outside coat and for the patching of 
his ragged shoes. Once more he was back at the 
Starting point of his attempt to save money and 
find his way home. 

It was about this time that he met, one day on 
the street, Mrs. Jenness, one of the nurses at the 
hospital. He was selling papers at a street-corner 


| boy, and he is evidently one of the Shanty Hill 








A FORTUNATE GUST. 


| boys, just as I always supposed. He was with 
| some of the rest of them. Curious how that little 
| rascal stuck to that story about himself !”’ 
““Yes,’’ said Miss Sackett. ‘But he seemed 
like an honest little fellow, and so much in earnest, 
| too. Somehow I can't help thinking it was an 
| honest belief with him at the time.” 
‘‘Well, I guess be must have got over it by this 
time. I’m glad he has found something to do to 
| earn his living, anyhow. He seemed so friend- 
| less.”” 
| ‘I am glad, too,’’ returned Miss Sackett. <I 
‘have thought a good deal about him since he 
| went away, and have been afraid he would suffer ; 
| but he’s all right, it seems, and it isn’t likely we 
| shall see anything more of him.” 
| But they were to see Robert again before many 
| weeks under circumstances that none of them 
expected. 
| As Joe and Robert went every morning on their 
news route to the east end of the city, where 
Robert sold papers to chance patrons at the street- 
| corners while Joe went the rounds of his custom- 
ers’ houses, they passeda large manufactory at 
whose open gates Joe often stopped, looking wist- 
| fully in. A watchman stood at the gate, over 
| which, as well as over the office door, was the 
| sign, ‘No Admittance.” 
| «I wish I could just get a chance to go in there 
every morning!’’ Joe had said to Robert the first 
time they passed the open gate together. 
‘To sell papers ?”’? Robert askéd. 
| “Yes, and I like to see the machinery working, 
| too. I know one boy that has the run of Barton’s 
Mills, out by the long bridge. His father works 
there, and the boss took a fancy to him, and gave 
| him leave to go in and sell papers to the help. He 
| earns more than any other boy in the business. 
After he’s gone over the rest of his route, he can 
go in there and sell "most a hundred papers every 








| try day near the end of November, Joe and 
| Robert passed the manufactory as usual. A high 
| wind blew through the streets and across the 
river, whirling the dead leaves about, and some- 
times snatching a hat from an unguarded head, 
and sending it rolling along the street. As the 
boys passed, a handsome carriage stood in front 
of the office, and a dignified gentleman came out 
of the door. He had placed a folded paper care- 
fully in his hat-crown, put the hat on his head, 
and descended the office steps gravely and care- 
fully, when a sudden gust caught his hat from his 
head as he was about stepping into the carriage, 
and carried it across the mill-yard. The folded 
paper went sailing and fluttering through an open 
lot toward the river. 

Robert started after the hat, but Joe, seeing the 
first anxious gesture of the gentleman toward the 
fiying paper, darted in that direction. 

“That’s right, boy!’’ he heard the man shout. 
‘“‘Never mind about the hat, but catch the paper 

Joe was a swift runner, and there began a race 
with the wind for the possession of the paper. It 
fluttered for a while only a few rods in advance, 
and then whisked over a fence. Joe clambered 
after in hot chase. Through open building-lots, 
across sharp corners, sometimes gaining, some- 
times losing ground, Joe struggled after the tan- 
talizing sheet. 

A less persevering or less nimble boy would 
have given up the chase; but when at last, a long 
distance from the place where the race began, the 
paper lodged against a post, fluttered and clung 
for a moment, as it freed itself and started up 
for another flight, Joe’s fingers closed upon it. 

‘*Well done, boy !”” said the owner, as Joe came 
into sight again around the mill-yard, flushed and 
breathless, but waving the paper in triumph. “I 
wouldn’t have lost that paper for a good deal. 
And now what shall I do for you ?” 


” 





A few weeks after this conversation, on a win- | 


| ered paper in his side-pocket, he drove away. 

So Joe and Robert found the chance they bad 
so long desired. The boys were 
soon on friendly terms with the 
watchman, with the employees, 
and especially with the men who 
tended the machinery in the base- 
ment of the mill. Joe had a nat- 
ural fondness for machinery, and 
his interest and quick comprehen- 
sion of itseworkings attracted the 
notice and approval of the work- 
men, whose good-will he won by 
a few little services. 

“That’s a smart little chap,” 
said Bryce, the engineer, one day, 
as Joe went out. ‘‘He’s the 
brightest boy about a machine 
that I’ve seen. If he hasachance, 
he’ll make a good workman, some 
day.” 

As the boys made no trouble in 
the mill, and were careful not to 
annoy the workmen or stand in 
their way, no objection was made 
to their visits. On cold mornings 
it became their custom to stop a 
few minutes in the basement after 
delivering the papers to their cus- 
tomers upstairs, and get thorough- 
ly warmed before going on the 
longer and colder part of their 
morning trip. 

Just beforg Christmas-time, the 
sturdy little newsboy fell ill, and 
for two days was unable to go on 
his daily trips.. Now Robert had 
an opportunity to make some 
return for the kind services that 
Joe and Molly had rendered him. 
He offered to take Joe’s place and 
deliver the list of papers to his 
daily customers. This prompt 
offer was a sign that Robert had 
conquered his selfishness and love 
|of ease. For two days he did his own and his 

comrade’s work, faithfully delivering all the 
| papers on Joe’s long route. 

It was hard work, and Robert came home at 
night chilled and weary, but with a feeling of 
satisfaction such as he had never felt while grati- 
fying his own pleasures. Thomas's chubby face 
watching for him at the window, Molly’s good- 
natured smile, Joe’s cheerful ‘‘Hullo!’’ and the 
warmth and savory supper odors in the poor little 
kitchen, all greeted him with a satisfying sense of 
home and comfort after the cold, toilsome day. 

More than the hard work, Robert felt the lack 
of Joe’s companionship, and he was happy when, 
after three days indoors, Joe said on Sunday 

| evening that he would be able to go back to duty 
| again in the morning. 

It was not quite Christmas-time, but Molly 
| brought out a gay blue and red scarf which she 

was saving for Joe’s Christmas present and gave 
it to him to protect his throat, which was still 
sensitive to the cold. Well wrapped up from the 
weather, and with the gay scarf-fringe fluttering 
out behind in the raw morning breeze, Joe started 
out again with Robert. 

That was a splendidly successful morning for 
| the newsboys. A large warehouse had been 
| burned in the night, several houses had caught 
| fire and lives were endangered. The reporters 
had been busy all night gleaning the particulars. 
| ‘There was a brisk demand for the morning pa- 
pers, on every street. The boys went to the news- 
| paper offices again and again for fresh supplies of 
_papers, and each felt the weight of coin in his 
| pocket growing heavier and heavier. 

It was well on in the morning when, with a 
| large stock of papers under each arm, Robert and 
| Joe finally started on their trip to the East end. 
| Robert was in high spirits. 
| This has been the best morning I ever had,” 
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_ at the side of the room and dropped to the floor 
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he said, cheerfully, to Joe as they hurried on. 
“I'm so glad you got well enough to come out 
to-day, not to miss this sale."’ 

‘Yes, so am I,’’ Joe replied. ‘-But 1 feel pretty 
tired, and I sball be glad to get through.” 

“I tell you what, Joe,"’ Robert suggested, 
looking at Joe’s pale face, ‘‘you'd better stop 
when we get to the mill and rest there till I come 
along back.’’ He jingled the money in his pocket. 
“I've made almost three dollars this morning !’’ | 
he exclaimed. “This will make over thirteen 
that I’ve saved. In about six weeks I'll have 
enough to get my clothes and go home.” 

Joe looked very sober and made no reply at first. | 
Then he said, *‘I’ll hate awfully to have you go.” 

“I sha'n’t forget how good you and Molly were 
to take me in,’’ said Robert. ‘You won't lose | 
anything by it, either,’’ he added, significantly, 
“when I tell my father about it.” 

‘Poh! we don’t want any pay!’ Joe answered. 
Then he gave Robert a sidelong glance. ‘If you 
don’t find your folks, you know,” he said, hesi- | 
tatingly, ‘‘or if nobody knows you, you'll come 
back here, won’t you, Rob? You can live with 
us, you know, as long as you want to.” 

“Oh yes,’’ Robert said, less cheerfully than 
before. ‘But I sha’n’t give up trying till I get 
to see my mother, anyhow.” 

Bryce, the engineer, looked pleased when he 
saw Joe enter the room, and actually brought a 
box for him to sit upon. 

“I’m glad you’ve got better, Bub,” he said. 
“We sort of missed you, last week. Better sit 
down and rest a little before you go on. You 
look rather peaked.” , 

Joe sat down gladly, and Robert went with the | 
papers while he remained at the mill. 

After a few minutes the dizzy and_ tired feeling 
wore away, and Joe began to look around at the 
machinery and the work which always interested 
him. Two of the large wheels which ran side by 
side had been stopped for a few minutes while | 
the belt which ran over one of them was repaired. | 
Two employees were now adjusting the belt over 
the shafting, and in & minute more the great | 
machinery would start. 

Joe rose from the box where he had been sitting | 
to watch the operation. The gay scarf had | 
slipped down from his ears and neck, and was | 
caught in a loose knot about his shoulders, one | 
long end, with its bright fringe, hanging over his 
back. He leaned against the belt of one motion- | 
less wheel, and watched the men adjusting the | 
mended belt about the other wheel. As they 
came around the side nearest him, Joe moved 
along, and as he did so a knot of the fringe 
caught about the motionless belt. 

‘‘Now!” cried the workman; ‘stand away 
from the wheel, Bub.’’ 

Joe sprang away a few feet. No one saw in the 
dim light of the basement the gay scarf floating 
out behind him. The great wheels started, and 
the scarf-end twisted around the rapidly revolving 
belt. Joe felt a sensation as of being caught with 
a powerful grasp from behind. He was jerked 
from his feet and whirled up in the air, then 
thrown upon his back, and in this position carried 
over the rapidly revobving belt. s 

Like a lightning flash, Joe saw a stout iron rod 
running from one roof-beam to another just over 
the highest point of the wheel. With a desperate 
effort he threw up his hands, and just as the 
revolving wheel was carrying him over the turn, 
to be dashed to death in the wheel-pit below, he 
grasped with both hands at the rod. 

He caught it and held fast. There was an 
instant of a crushing, strangling sensation as the 
scarf tightened. Then he felt the knot slide and 
give way. The scarf freed itself and whirled off 
with the wheel, and Joe, clinging desperately to 
the iron rod, felt the wheel belt still flying with 
lightning rapidity beneath his back. 

It all happened in an instant’s time. The 
workmen at Joe’s first shriek sprang to stop the 
wheel, and hefore another revolution was made 
the mighty enginery stopped as quickly as it 
had started, and Joe, losing his hold of the rod 
in the shock, slipped and fell over the side of the 
wheel. In the fall he was thrown against a beam 





with a broken leg. Fanny M. Jounson. 
(To be continued.) 
-—— ~ ~4+@r 
HOW TO ESCAPE: INTEMPERANCE. 


In a recent number of an American magazine, 
Mr. Jefferson tells a pathetic story of meeting in 





the wilds of Australia a shepherd who had once 
been a man of rank and position in London. He 
had become a drunkard, and after trying every 
means of reform had at last fled to Australia and 
buried himself in the bush, alone but for a dog 
that bore him company; Ae could not tempt him | 
to drink. For years he had remained there soli- | 
tary, not seeing the face of a human being for | 
months at a time. But he had conquered the 

habit which was making a beast of him. 

Perhaps among the readers of this story, there 
is some young man upon whom the love of liquor | 
has taken hold. He is ashamed, terrified, anxious | 
to shake it off, but he feels its grasp in the weak- | 
ness of his will to resist. What shall he do? | 

In the first place, recognize the fact that this is 
a practical, physical evil, and calmly bring prac- 
tical, physical remedies to bear on it. First seek 
help from a higher than human source, and then 
use the rational remedies which He has provided | 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


for this disease of the body and soul. If alcohol- 
ism is hereditary in his family or if his imme- 
diate ancestors were moderate drinkers his danger 
is greater, and the need of prompt action more | 
imminent. He should put himself in the care of 
an intelligent physician who will be able some- 
what to appease the intense craving for stimulant. 

But he must himself counteract the cause which 
drove him to drink. If it was a desire for “fun”? | 
and excitement let him find some amusements 
different from those in which he has been indulg- 
ing which will drive it from his mind. 

If he began to tipple in secret, let him shun 
solitude and find cheerful, entertaining society. 
If on the other hand he drinks only when with 
certain associates, let him give them up at once 
and wholly. 

Occupation, healthy and absorbing for mind 
and body, is the surest ‘safeguard for him. For 
after all, “the way to stop drinking is to stop 
drinking,’ and whatever strengthens the weak- 
ened will and helps him to refuse to taste even a 
drop is the most rational remedy. 


—— or. 


IF I WERE YOU. 
If I were you, I often say 
hose who seem to need advice, 


ot 
I'd always look before I leaped ; 
I'd always think it over twice. 


—St. Nicholas. 
—_____—~@r,_ 
For the Companion. 


THE DRAMA OF DUNSTABLE FARMS. 


Having no special interests of my own, and 
being of a somewhat observant habit of mind, I 
was last summer a sympathetic spectator of the 
little domestic experience which I have called here 
the drama of Dunstable Farms. I may even say 
that I was a humble participant in it. 

The heroine—but stop! the minor characters 
shouid appear first. Now Patty, it must be con- 
fessed, is a minor charatter. Enter Patty, then, 
first, with her apron on, and her hair rolled up 
smoothly under a round white cap—not pretty at 
all, but wholesome and -pleasant to look on, and 
as satisfying for a long journey as a loaf of brown 
bread. 

Dunstable Farms; you may have heard of the 
place, where the family has flourished and spread 
like a banyan grove since William Dunstable 
planted himself here in, I don’t know what, year 
of grace. All the land hereabout was bought of 
the Indian tribes, the old deeds signed with their 
‘marks’ being still in the family archives, so 
that it is the Dunstable boast that their acres 
have never been owned by any white man bearing 
another name. 

Hither, to ‘‘recruit’? on a notable morning in 
May, when the roads had recovered from that 
prolonged state of prostration which afflicts them 
in early spring, came I—a spinster, reader, but 
not too old an one to find young people congenial. 

Patty met me at the station; Patty drove me 
home, and unharnessed the horse, and afterward 
set the table and brought out the sweetmeats for 
supper. Then she superintended the carrying of 
my trunks upa flight of back stairs which seemed 
designed for the shaft of an elevator. Patty was 
the active, the serviceable, the delightful; there 
were five in the family now, she said—her father, 
her mother, herself, Norah the cook, and Stephen 
the hired man. I was to be the only boarder. 

This Stephen I immediately seized upon for the 
villain of my piece, chiefly because of his rough, 
shaggy head and his solemn, inscrutable visage 
which looked as if he were revolving the darkest 
designs, although I could hear of none worse 





than a great thirst for learning. It was a demo- 
cratic household, and Stephen had his seat at the | 
lower end of the table He and Mr. Dunstable 
often paused to discuss the care of the live stock | 
and methods of tilling. 
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those gloves, nor have held up her skirt, much 
less her umbrella. Now Patty’s best gloves were 
of gray cotton, with lace-work wrists, and some- 
times, I ought to add, she wore them when she 
saddled the horse. 

It was hard to understand how any girl could 
be at once so keen and so contradictory as Miss 


| cover the tuition fees in the coming September. 
| This Mr. Dunstable had risked—invested, or what 
| you will, and lost it. 


| for Eunice. 
| the farm, and dear as the apple of his eye because 








Now to go in debt is to go branded, in the eye 
of'a Dunstable. One resource, however, remained 
Mr. Dunstable had a colt, raised on 


Eunice. She did not seem to despise the farm, | of a fond belief which he entertained that it was 


but professed an ignorance of things pertaining | destined one day to develop ‘‘speed.”’ 


It was in 


to it which, it seemed to me, could not be genuine. | truth a fine colt, though a little long in the legs 


She would dislike Stephen, I supposed, as a com- 
mon farm laborer, and he would find her fine-lady 
airs ridiculous. 

Alas, that even at thirty our wisdom is baffled 
by these young folks at every turn! Miss Eunice 
treated Stephen with good-natured indifference, 
while he, like the perverse fellow he was, chose to 
treat her from the first as a kind of divinity. 


| heavy farm labor. 


and lean in the neck, and given to sundry very 


| lively tricks and diversions. 


This colt Mr. Dunstable determined to sell. He 
| was young, recently broken, and useless for 
Having raised by the sale of 
| this animal the more formidable sum, Eunice’s 
| other expenses would doubtless be gradually 


forthcoming. When Eunice protested, her father 


She was given to studying geometry, and biol- | sternly silenced her, declaring that the money he 


ogy, too; she spent whole forenoons over the 
microscope, dissecting not only plants but fishes 
and mice, although Patty on no account would 
have permitted her to joint up the chickens for 
dinner. She was not an idle girl, but full of 
actévities rather, and yet she did nothing at all to 
help in the house, except to trim over all Patty's 
hats and remodel most of her dresses. 

Stephen spent his evenings, alone and morose, 
in the kitchen, for Norah usually sat in the porch ; 
he was working at his books, they said, though 
how he could study after from ten to fourteen 
hours in the field was a mystery to me. — 

One evening, when the lamps had been lighted, 
Norah came in; a sheet of brown paper, covered 
with diagrams, in her hand, to say that Stephen 
was ‘wantin’ to know if Miss Eunice wouldn’t 
just cast an eye over that, for he couldn't mek 
out the throuble at all, at all.’’ 


Patty looked up, apprehensively, I thought, for | 


Stephen’s requests sometimes verged on the auda- 
cious, except that they were made with so much 
solemn unconsciousness; but Eunice took the 
paper obligingly. 

When she saw what it was, her face lighted up. 
She bit her lip over it a few moments in silence, 
and then rushed out to the kitchen. 

When I followed a little later,—to get a glass of 
new milk,—they were sitting at the well-scrubbed 
table, with a battered geometry between them, 
both heads bent, both faces shining with eager- 
ness, and both tongues murmuring something 


about the maximum of isoperimetrical polygons. 


That was the beginning of Eunice’s interest in 
Stephen. The girl thought so highly of intellectual 
force that all her good-will was gained when she 
found some one who had, alone and unaided, 
almost overtaken her in her favorite study. Every 
night afterward she insisted on helping him, and 
did it with only a trace in her air of the beautiful 
patroness. 

Certainly a teacher like Eunice must have put 
a new meaning into the dog-eared volumes. She 
found a place for Stephen now at our picnics and 
other frolics, planning things so gracefully that 
her father never seemed to miss the time-of his 
foreman, and leading Stephen to talk of himself 
with the kindest maternal sympathy ; he was only 
two years older than she! 

Nor was this all. Early and late, in season and 
out of season, Eunice urged on us all that the 
boy should have better opportunities. He was 
ten times as clever as she, she declared, though 
nobody believed it; it was a pity and a shame 
that he did not go to school, and something ought 
to be done about it. Mr. Dunstable told her that 
Stephen’s father had been the skipper of a sailing 
vessel, and was lost, I believe, on the high seas 
somewhere between here and China. 

‘*Haven’t you ever seen those outlandish knives 
of Stephen's, with the queer figgers on ‘em? 
That's about all he left him, I reckon,” said good 
Mr. Dunstable. 


The next time Stephen passed, he was called up | 
| to display these wonderful weapons, which he | up to a hundred.” 
But I soon learned that there was another | brought forth directly from an inside pocket, | 


| had lost was given in trust for her schooling. 


Presently Mr. Chichester, a farmer from under 
| the mountain who had long had a covetous eye 
upon the colt, came up to Dunstable Farms one 
bright afternoon. He looked the animal over, 
| got Stephen to show off his paces—how pretty 
| and docile he was that day, to be sure!—exam- 
| ined his teeth and his hoofs, and partly concluded 
|abargain. He was to take him home for a week, 
| at the end of which time, if the animal proved 
sound and steady, he would pay down the one 
hundred dollars. 

Honest Mr. Dunstable made no objection to 
such an arrangement. He was as blind where 
the faults of his favorite were concerned as the 
most partial of parents. Exit Mr. Chichester— 
exit the colt, quite sedate, at the tail of his 
wagon. 

We all lived that week in a vague atmosphere 
of suspense. I could not but think it ill-judged 
when, at the expiration of the time, Mr. Dun- 
stable announced his intention of sending Stephen 
after the money, especially as I heard him say, 
| as the lad was preparing to set off: 

“Now, if he should think we was askin’ a 
leetle too much, if the colt’s be’n up to his games 
and he wants ye should knock a bit off from the 
price, I wouldn’t stick out for a few dollars—not 
for a few dollars, Stephen. We could make it up 
somehow—so see ye don’t bring back the crea- 
tur’.” 

This was putting too much responsibility on 
such a young lad. I, for one, was greatly relieved 
when Stephen returned at dusk, and much to 
his own satisfaction and the general rejoicing, 
unrolled from his wallet and placed in his 
employer’s hands one hundred dollars. Mr. 
Chichester, he said, was satisfied with his bar- 
gain; he thought the colt a fine fellow, although 
fractious at times. 

Matters now seemed to settle back into the old 
grooves, and Eunice began to make preparations 
for school. But several days later she came in 
from a round of calls looking flushed and dis- 
turbed, and asked if her father could lend a horse 
the next day. After much wrinkling of eye- 
brows and counting of fingers the farmer con- 
cluded that the sorrel mare could be spared, and 
Eunice invited me to accompany her, on some 
sort of a drive, the purpose of which she did not 
announce. I accepted, because I was quite will- 
ing to study the girl. 

Our drive took us through a part of the region 
unknown to me hitherto, and brought us at last 
to the gate of a farm-house of prosperous appear- 
ance where Eunice drew up and asked me to hold 
the reins while she went in. 

A few moments later she came down the gravel 
walk in a somewhat agitated way and with 
eyes sparkling. As soon as we were fairly started 
she turned to me, saying abruptly, ‘‘Mr. Chi- 
chester gave only fifty dollars for that colt!’ 

“Only fifty dollars ?”” I echoed, astonished. 

“Yes. And Stephen sold his knives to make it 








“What? Oh, I see! But how did you know ?” 


daughter, Eunice, the sixteen-year-old, and the thereby reviving my theory as to his dangerous | ‘**Why, when I called on Miss Willoughby yes- 


clever one of the family There was always one | 
head-piece among the Dunstable kin, said Patty, 


ingenuously, and she further informed me that it | copper-leaved birches with a young heiress, who | sort of suspicion flashed over me. 


character, which was beginning to waver. 
We were sitting at the time out under the 


|terday, she said something about her good 
| fortune in securing those Chinese daggers. A 
I asked her 


was odd that Eunice should have come into this | was boarding down inthe village. She was a col- | when Stephen had sold them, and she said it was 
family inheritance, because their own father was | lector of curios, and took a great fancy to these | Tuesday, she believed. He came in just at dark, 
not the bright one of his generation; but Eunice | knives, which were beautiful little toys of Indian | looking ‘pale and odd,’ and told her he had recon- 


took after her Uncle Erastus, she s’posed, who | 
studied at Middlefield College and went into the | 
ministry. 

It was an understood thing that the most intelli- | 
gent one, boy or girl, should have good advan.- | 
tages, and when Eunice carried off the prize at 
a spelling-match, while still a small creature in | 


or Chinese workmanship. The delicately-curved 
two-edged blades were thrust into short leather 


over with dragons. Afterward, and certainly not 
without a mental reservation for the owner’s own 
benefit, she offered Stephen twenty-five dollars 
apiece for the two; but Stephen, to our surprise, 


sidered. She gave him the money.”’ 
“Yes, but about the colt? Did she know about 


| sheaths, and the round handles of ivory carved | that?” 


“Of course not. I came here to see Mr. Chi- 
| seoeee, I looked him straight in the eye and 
asked what he paid for it. He said ‘Fifty dol- 
| lars’ before he thought, and then clapped his 





pinafores, and in the district school outstripped | refused to sell them, saying that his father had | hand upon his mouth. ‘Hold on!’ he said; ‘I 
all the cousins growing up at Dunstable Farms, a | given them to him and he would never part with 


family conclave was held. One uncle contributed | them. Eunice was at no pains to conceal her | price.’ 


a heifer, another a sheep,—they were land-poor, | 


vexation. 


promised the young fellow not to mention the 


It is not so strange that Stephen had to 
|come down. Mr. Chichester says the colt can 


these Dunstables, and saw very few present dollars Meanwhile I began to suspect that all was not | jump any fence on the place, and made kindling- 
in the course of a year,—and the gul was sent | right with Mr. Dunstable’s own financial affairs. | wood of his best phaeton the first time he drove 


fifty miles away to the Young Ladies’ Seminary. 
This was two years ago, and next year she would 
graduate. | 
I must own that my feelings received a shock 
on first seeing this bright one, this Eunice, some 
three weeks later, when Stephen lifted her and 
her trunks from the ample farm-wagon. What- 
ever the original material might be, the veneer of | 
boarding-school life was displayed to perfection. 
She wore a white hat with some ‘‘style’’ about it, 
indeed, but a very objectionable style, as it seemed 
to me, and a pair of kid gloves at least two sizes 
too small, 





He had always been the unthrifty one of his 
family, with an unfortunate tendency toward 
“spekilation.”” He was an old man now, and 
somewhat broken down, so that the management 
of the place was left more and more in the hands 
of Patty and Stephen. Patty, indeed, was quite 
competent to assume the whole charge; but her 
father looked so anxious and worried that I 
guessed, as I fancy she did, that some bad news 
was coming. 

At last the blow fell. Of the purse which the 
brothers had made up to pay for Eunice’s school- 


| him. He will have to be put in the hands of a 
| regular trainer.”’ 

“But I think it was very unwarrantable in 
Stephen,”’ I protested. 

“Tt was certainly unwarrantable in him to put 
me under such obligations, I think,’”’ said Eunice. 

| The tears which ran down her pretty cheeks were 
tears of mortified pride. 

I was not surprised that the girl should take it 
in this way, knowing that it often requires a more 
generous nature to accept a favor than to render 
one. Eunice had played the part of- the fair 


She could not have handled a fork in | ing, one hundred dollars had been reserved to| benefactress so well that her self-love was 
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naturally 
astonished than was Stephen when, on reaching 
home, she walked straight up to him in the yard, 
with both hands held out, and said, simply, “O 
Stephen, I know all about it.” 

The school-books rested that night while the boy 
and girl sat on the doorstep outside, and snatches of 
their conversation came in through my open window. 

“‘But I wanted to do it,” 1 heard Stephen say in his 
serious way. ‘“‘Why, Miss Eunice, what did I care 
about them?” . 

Afterward came Eunice’s fresh, unmistakable voice, 
“Yes, Stephen, I will accept it—that is, for the pres- 
ent.” 

This seemed to be satisfactory and concluded the 
interview. 

Last week I received the following characteristic 
letter from Patty: 


“Dunstable Farms, January 12th. 
“My DEAR Miss FULTON: 

“You asked me to write 
to you after the holidays were over. We all spent 
Christmas Day at the homestead and had a real fam- 
ily party. Eunice was at home, of course, and what 
do you think? She had actually been teaching in the 
night schools and brought back that fifty dollars that 
Stephen lent her. Stephen is going to take it and go 
in the High School this term. Eunice likes teaching 
so much, and says she intends to devote her life to it— 
but she may change her mind. I think it wonderful, 
though, how much good she did Stephen. I never 
saw any one improve as he has. ; ’ 

“By the way, we hear now that the colt is going 
to be a great troter.”” (Patty’s orthography was not 
always faultless.] ‘‘However, perhaps it is just as 
well that we’ve got him off from our minds. And 
you know he did act er: 

“Father and mother send their respects. We hope 
you will come here next summer. 

Affectionately yours, 

PATTY DUNSTABLE.” 

So ends the drama. Patty is not yet promoted 
from the farm-house kitchen. The heroine was not 
miraculously cured of her follies; and the villain 
turned out to be the hero. 

But it is often so in real life. 

DorA READ GOODALE. 
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wounded. Therefore, I was scarcely less | he widened the loop of his lasso. The others caught | impatience would not permit him to take the neces. 


at the idea, and soon, with swinging lassos, were 
advancing in a circle upon the bear. 

Only one among them showed no enthusiasm in 
this undertaking. Louis Walker, the veteran ranch- 
man and hunter, who had killed all manner of big 
game of the Western mountains and plains, wore an 
expression of reserve and thoughtfulness 


great circumspection, smiled to himself with deep 
meaning, and cast an eye backward from time to 
time to examine the inequalities of ground, as if he 
expected shortly to ride over it in haste. 

The Mexican vaqueros of the old days, who lived 
in the saddle, used sometimes to capture the grizzly 
with the lasso. Several horsemen worked in concert, 
and their method of operation was to get two or more 
lassos over the bear at once, and, by drawing them 
tight from different directions, to hold the beast at 
the mercy of his captors; but the modes of driving 
cattle of the present day have not served to perpetu- 
ate this marvellous skill. 


He did) 
his part with the rest, but he handled his horse with | 


dian nnnsi ikea tae 


sary steps to throw it off. He bit at it with the effect 
| only to draw it tighter. He rose on his haunches 
| and cuffed at it savagely. His fury was tremendous. 
From time to time the idea seemed to strike him 
| that the “slicker” was associated with the persistent 
| attentions of the rope, and he rushed at that inoffen 


Then he renewed his struggle 
with the lasso. 

The “slicker” fared badly, but the rope, so far as 
the witnesses saw, had altogether the best of the 
encounter. The bear finally broke for the rough 
ground, and, keeping up a running fight with the 
rope all the way, disappeared among the rocks and 
trees in the direction of the caiion. 

The cowboys rode to the scene of the encounter 
The earth was torn up and the stones displaced over 
a considerable area. The “slicker” was in “that 
state of tatterment,”’ as one of the boys afterward 
expressed it, “that you couldn’t have got out of it a 
fair-sized shoe-string.”” Louis Walker’s inward smile 





The boys had often talked over the proper way in 
which a grizzly should be lassoed, and the undertak- | 
ing had seemed quite feasible. Now that the chance 
to make the experiment was offered, they found un- | 
expected difficulty in carrying out the practical details. | 
This grizzly bear was clumsy in appearance, but very | 
active, repellant of manner, and with a marked antip- | 
athy to any intrusion upon his privacy. He seemed 
possessed of a fixed idea, which was to gain the 
broken ground toward which he was making when 
he had been discovered, and he kept pushing toward | 
it in spite of obstacles. 

Apparently he knew what he wanted and did not 
care to be bothered. When his assailants came too 
near he turned with a growl, a display of teeth and 
uprising of hair that made him seem i aegennd 





large. 


could have told you before, boys, how ’twould turn 
out,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘but ’twould have spoiled your 
fun, and you wouldn’t have been so experienced as 
you are now.” 

The bear was not heard of again, but it may be 


remarked that thereafter he ceased to make depreda. | 


tions about the Montoya mesa. 
back to the mountains. 
his kind reappear about the mesa it is safe to say that 
he will not be disturbed by the attempts of any one 
to capture him with a lasso. 


He probably went 
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sive and tightly strapped bundle and tore it savagely | 
| with teeth and paws. 


| had developed superficially into a full-sized grin. “I | 


But should he or any one of | 
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“Them dudes kept yelling and laughing at me, too 
They were strangers about here, or they wouldn’t 
have said what they did to me. They told me go talk 
to a dog, and to do this and that. They didn’t know 
enough to keep their mouths shut after they had got 
me into that fix, and were not even going to stop, 
but I stopped ’em.” 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

“T jest pulled my belt gun and held ’em up. ‘Now,’ 
says I, ‘you jest come back, or I’ll corral ye! While 
I go out and stick up a couple of flags, you jest lay 
down them things, and go and pack them bags of 
oats out here into the road.’ 

“They wouldn’t at first, but I finally persuaded ’em 
to with the gun, and it did me good to see them New 
York tenderfeet tugging away at them three-hundred 
pound sacks. I finally unhitched the horses, and 
made them fellers pull the wagon back and load the 
oats in again.” 

After some further conversation about the stock 
raising interests of the State, I went on my way, and 


| three or four days afterward, on returning from Pike’s 


Peak, this ranchman showed his friendly feeling by 
waving his hand as I passed him out in the fields. 

If I had shown fight when I met this ranchman, 
my acquaintance with him might have been very far 
from ending so agreeably. 

When I reached Denver I had ‘ridden something 
over two thousand miles, and roughing it had made 


|me brown and tough. The smiling, blue eyes and 


open, frank countenances of the Colorado cowboys 
won my confidence at the outset, and not once during 


| all my experience in the Rocky Mountain regions 


It was no easy matter for the cowboys to get near | TRAVELLING UNARMED ON A BICYCLE. 


the animal, for the horses wanted nothing of him. | 
They snorted, plunged, and backed away; their will- | 
ingness to play acrobatic tricks on their hind legs 
was as marked as their unwillingness to approach 
the bear. It was great fun—a Roman holiday in an 


In all my bicycling experience I have never carried 
a 


was that confidence misplaced. 

I soon became as frank and free with them as they 
were with me, and before I left that country I was 
not afraid to place myself and my all on the ground 
under the same blanket with any of them. 

But one might visit that region alone, as I did, and 
have a very different reception. Notwithstanding 
the pride they take in the broad, fancy bands on their 
sombreros, the ‘‘cow-punchers,” as they always call 


revolver. There has never been an occasion when | themselves, do not tolerate any “style” in strangers. 
one would have been of the slightest use as a means | A white shirt-front or a pair of kid gloves acts upon 
of protection. Believing that non-resistance and the | a cowboy as a red rag does upon an infuriated bull. 
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“Hallo, boys, there’s a cow down!” said a 
bronze-faced man in broad-brimmed sombrero, 
chaperido and Mexican spurs. He was one of a 
group of five. The cowboys reined up their 
broncos in order to look, and then, turning, rode 
in the direction to which he pointed. 

They were at the foot of one of those great 
mesas or table-lands which, in New Mexico, 
extend eastward from the Rocky Mountains, and 
fall precipitously one down to another like vast 
steps, till the Gulf-coast plain in Texas is 
reached. 

The object toward which the group was riding 
turned out on near inspection to be a half-grown 
calf, which had been recently killed in a violent 
and terrible fashion. Its back was broken, and 
its skin was torn in shreds. 

Evidently the cowboys had seen something 
like it not long before, for after looking at it in 
silence a moment, one of them remarked, “It’s a 
bear’s work, boys, dead sure!” 

“It’s the same brute that killed those calves 
for Heckle last week,”’ said another. 

“Yes, and acolt for Allison,” spoke up another. 
“We've got to turn out and hunt him down as 
soon as the round-up is over.” 

“If we wait till then, there won’t be much 
young stock alive on the range,” said the first 














speaker. ‘He kills about a critter a night.” 

The party turned their horses’ heads, resumed 
their first course, and were soon riding in single 
file up the narrow trail that leads to the top of 


HUNTED BY 


the mesa. The Montoya mesa—a wide table-land, | amphitheatre infinitely grander than the Coliseum— | 


the altitude of which is six thousand feet—stretches | but the bear insisted on choosing his own part, which 
as a somewhat broken plain to a meridian about | was by no means that of victim. 
sixty miles east of the town of Las Vegas, and then | Several times the bolder riders threw their lassos, 
falls abruptly fifteen hundred feet to the next lower but at too long range to be effective. The bear was 
plateau. The Canadian or Red River, which flows | growing impatient and seemed to care less and less 
eastwardly from the Rocky Mountains, divides this | about running away, as he whirled repeatedly, facing 
mesa with its deep, precipitous, wooded cajion, and | his pursuers in turn. 
emerges on the lower level at a point fifty miles; Presently Andre Ebel, a Mexican and a fine rider, 
north of Fort Bascom. forced his horse within twenty feet of the animal 
It is not often that the grizzly bear has been found | and made a fine cast of his long rope. The noose 
at large east of the Rocky Mountains, or elsewhere | dropped over the bear’s head, settled about his shoul- 
on the open plain; but some large animal had lately | ders, and the horse instantly braced back to keep the 





made sad havoc among the colts and calves of the | 
cattle ranges about the mesa. In so wide a country | 
his ravages among the scattered herds had at first | 
escaped notice, but they soon became apparent. No 
one had seen the depredator, but it was believed to 
be a grizzly bear which had followed the caion 
down from the mountains, and made his lair near its 
mouth. 

Various plans for his destruction had been dis- 
cussed. There was little time to organize a hunt for 
him during the busy period of the round-up, and the 
undertaking had been deferred to a more convenient 
season. 

It was up the long ascent of fifteen hundred feet to 
the top of the Montoya mesa that our five cowboys 
were riding. They made occasional halts to rest their 
horses, and, near the top, one of the horsemen stopped 
to tighten his cinch. This gave the whole party an 
opportunity to rest, so that the horses arrived fairly 
fresh at the top. 

As the foremost rider came upon the table-land Ms 
comrades saw him wave his sombrero. “The bear! 
the bear!’ he yelled. “Come on, boys!” 

The party pressed forward, and saw, a short dis- 


| Take care, everybody! 





tance away, a grizzly bear which was shambling 
across an open space toward some rocky and wooded 


rope taut. 

The boys yelled with delight. “Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Andre’s got him! Quick, Joe, catch him on the other 
side!” 

“Hi! Look out! Go it, Andre, for your life! 
The brute’s hostile !”” 

This remarkable change from a tone of jubilation 


| was caused by the unforeseen behavior of the bear. 


Instead of tugging to get away, he no sooner felt the 


| rope draw than, with a snarling roar and a quickness 


surprising in so clumsy an animal, he made a “hurri- 
cane rush” at his assailant. 

For a short dash, no horse, however fleet, is a match 
for a grizzly bear. Neither horse nor rider had any 
intention of permitting the distance between them 
and the bear to be diminished, and Ebel flung the 
turn of his lasso from the saddle fommel as his horse 
whirled and ran. But they could not move swiftly 
enough to avoid the bear, which in an instant was 
upon them, and sprang with snapping teeth and ex- 
tended claws to tear the man from the saddle. 

Barely missing the rider, the animal caught in his 
teeth the oil cloth coat or “‘slicker’’ rolled up in the 
rear of the saddle, and with the accompanying clutch 
of his claws lacerated the horse’s haunch. 

By a great effort, the terrified horse, though half 


ground beyond. | borne down by the shock, broke loose and dashed 
Here was a chance for cowboy sport of a most | away before the bear could repeat his attack. When 
exciting kind. Owing to the law which forbids the | Ebel had put a safe distance between himself and his 
carrying of firearms on the round-up, the boys were | antagonist, he turned about to inspect the ground, 
unarmed, but nevertheless they raised a yell, and | and found that his companions were not far from 
rode their horses hard for the bear. him. They stopped then to coil up their lariats— 
The grizzly quickened his pace at their coming, and which they had not taken time to do when in the 
was evidently desirous to get away; but his pursuers | vicinity of the bear. 
Soon overtook and surrounded him. As some of| The cowboys watched the grizzly. Satisfied with 
them got before him and headed him off, he stopped, | having put his assailants to flight, he had not fol- 
as if taking the matter of their presence into serious | lowed them. With a clear field, he was “having it 
consideration. | out” with Ebel’s rope and “slicker.” The noose had 
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Moreover, a stranger oy the plains, unless he is 
expert in the use of a revolver, cannot possibly 
hope to use it as promptly as the ordinary in- 
habitant of the region. Indeed, his head might 
be blown from his shoulders while he was reach- 
ing for his weapon. 

On the whole, the man without a revolver is 
the more likely to keep his head on in the Far 
West, and the top of a wheelman’s head is 
especially convenient in travelling, since he has 
so frequent occasion to stand on it. 

Coasting down a hill through the woods in the 
Blue Grass region of Kentucky, one afternoon, I 
frightened a saddle horse which was hitched in 
front of a saloon so that he broke his bridle and 
ran down the road. I dismounted as soon as [ 
could, only to meet the owner of the horse com- 
ing out of the saloon with a black rawhide. whip 
in his hand. 

He was a tall, large-framed man, with full 
red cheeks, along face, mustache and ‘‘goatee’”’— 
a typical Kentuckian. I saw, as he came up, 
that he. was somewhat under the influence of 
liquor. He called out to me: 

‘Now, you jest take that ’ar bridle and ketch 
that ’ar horse and bring him back agin, or you’ll 
get a poundin’! I’m a peaceable man, but I aint 
afraid of you nor none like you. Now you do as 
I say!” Then he walked deliberately back into 
the saloon. 

Here was a state of things! To mount and 
ride on would very likely bring bullets after me. 
I decided that the best course was to obey the 
Kentuckian implicitly. 

The bridle was quickly mended, the horse as 
easily caught, and I was soon on my way. Not- 


use of good judgment would ward off all danger, I | withstanding the man’s professed want of fear 


have left firearms behind me, and met cowboys and | of me or any like me, I should have veen inclined, 


Indians with the same unsuspecting frankness that 


if I had had a revolver, to test the matter; and very 


I have shown toward German farmers and French | likely my inquisitiveness would have made more 


peasants. 

People generally reflect what they get from us, no 
| matter who they may be, and an honest, open face 
is a better protection anywhere than a suspicious 
look or a stealthy action, whether one speaks the lan- 
guage of the people he meets or not. That has very 
little to do with one’s safety. 


the means of getting me into trouble. Two or three 
leaves from my experiences in both hemispheres will 
serve to illustrate the meaning of this remark; and I 
may add that there have been no experiences which 
| teach the contrary lesson. 

| “If my horse had gone over that wire fence, I 
| should have wanted to put a hole through you! You 
| will get shot down here before you go very far with 
'that thing!” said an excited Colorado ranchman, 
| stepping up to me one morning about fifty miles 
| south of Denver, when I was on my way to Cali- 
fornia. 

His eyes flashed, and each time he panted for 
breath his long, dark beard seemed to bristle over his 
red face, like the hair on the back of a dog that is 
about to spring at another. He stood leaning on his 
long-handled shovel and looking me over, while I 
waited patiently to let him have his say out. 

T had “‘stampeded” bis stock, and he had, in head- 
ing off his twenty-five or thirty horses and cattle, so 
excited himself that he had become almost winded. 
I had pushed the machine up close to the barbed wire 
fence, but one of his horses had seemed inclined to 
leap the fence, doubtless to his own injury, rather 
than pass by the machine with the rest. 

That was why the excited ranchman had so frankly 
intimated he should have felt a strong desire to shoot 





me if his horse had attempted to jump the fence. As | 


There have been several occasions when a revolver | 
would have been a real detriment to me, and perhaps | 


trouble. 

Coming out of the Yellowstone, from Fire Hole to 
| Beaver Cajion, I slept the first night on the ground, 
| under the same blanket with the bar-tender, in his 
| tent at the “Half-Way” House. The log hut and 
other sleeping tents were so greatly crowded with 
tourists that there were no other accommodations for 
me. 

The next habitation was at Beaver Cajion, fifty-five 
miles farther on, with no food or shelter on the way. 
I had ridden nearly half that distance the next morn. 
ing, over some fine roads, when I saw, about a mile 
to the right across the beautiful meadows, an Indian 
approaching me on horseback. He had a gun in one 
hand. 

The day before a detachment of United States 
| troops had left the National Park just in advance of 

me to drive back a party of Indians who had left 
| their reservation to hunt in the Park. That day I 

had watched pretty closely for red men, but the next 
morning [ had not thought of them until I saw this 


| one approaching. 


Fine as the roads were it was useless torun. Sol 
held my scalp ready when called for. But instead of 
asking for it, the Indian, in fair English, inquired if I 
had seen the party of which I at first supposed he 
was a member. Then he asked how many miles a 
day I could ride, how steep a hill I could climb, and 
the usual list of questions white people had so often 


| asked. 


“Do you know my name?” he presently inquired. 
I did not remember to have seen him before, and | 
could not recollect that I had ever heard his name 
mentioned at Washington. I told him so. 

“Well,” he said, straightening up, ‘‘my name is 
Major Jim. Major,” he repeated, emphasizing the 


| military title. 

I was unarmed, the ranchman found me inaconcil-| With that he went his way and I mine. If I had 
iatory frame of mind, and it was not long before he | had a whole arsenal of weapons there would not 
became quite agreeable. ; | have been the slightest use for them. 

“About a year ago,’’ said he, “I met a couple of | On another occasion, in Northern Italy, the posses- 
fellers on them velocipedes up here by the crossing. | sion of a revolver might have made matters worse 
I was coming down from Denver with a load of oats, | than they were. I was within a short distance of 
but the horses saw them first, and started down the | Pallanza, a town on Lake Maggiore, when, riding 
hill as if nothing was hitched to ’°em. They turned | around a turn in the road I suddenly came upon a 
down the track, and took that forty hundred of oats | squad of a dozen Italian soldiers. They rushed 
over the ties as if they was feathers. I finally stopped | upon me from in front and behind, and before I could 





“Let’s rope him, boys!” shouted Joe Hampson, as | fallen about his neck and under one shoulder, and his 


*em, but I was mad, you bet! | stop two of them seized the handle bars of my 
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bicycle, threw me to the quid and raised a 
cloud of dust and glory about themselves. | 
“What are you doing ?’’ I asked, with much | 
earnestness, as soon as 1 could pick myself up 
and lay hold of the machine. I was exceedingly 
angry. 
They replied by snatching the machine away, 





| foregoing would only serve to strengthen my 
assertion that an unarmed wheelman can travel 
over Europe, and from one end of this great 
country to the other, with perfect safety. 

It is only necessary for him to mind his own 
business, and conduct himself abroad as he does 
at home. Human nature is much the same every- 
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shaking their fists at me and grinning till they 
showed their teeth. 

‘*You had better be careful'’’ I exclaimed, with 
still more earnestness, when I saw how they were 
treating a subject of Uncle Sam. 

I continued to ‘talk United States” to them 
and they replied to my arguments in Italian. We 
both, and at the same time, used language which 
was very emphatic, and yet not sufficiently so to 
make it understood by the other party. 

But it relieved me not a little to express my 
opinion of them to their facés. Besides, no mat- 
ter what names I called them, they could not 
irritate me in return. 

I had the best of them there, I thought, but 
when they started away toward Intra with my 
machine, they, for the time being, had the best of 
me. I followed and, arriving at that town, I 
found, through an interpreter, that in passing 
through Intra, two hours before, I had crossed 
the frontier. 

That was news to me, but the information that 
I must pay nine dollars in order to procure the 
release of the machine was still more interesting. 
However, there was nothing to do but pay. Then 
I was allowed to go on my way up the Simplon 
road. 

I have since learned that, under cover of their 
uniforms, these soldiers simply robbed me, and 
were really acting the part of brigands. 

The day I crossed the Grimsel Pass a rough- 
looking man stealthily followed me, at a distance, 
from the hospice up into the clouds and snow. 
The climb of ten or twelve miles up the bridle- 
path that morning had almost exhausted me, and 
the weight of the eighteen-pound knapsack and 
the difficulty of pushing the machine through 
slush and over snow-drifts at the top did not leave 
me in a good condition to defend myself in a 
struggle. 

After a while the stranger made a short cut, 
and disappeared in the clouds up the bridle-path 
a short distance ahead of me—to lie in wait be- 
hind some rock, I fancied. 

A revolver would have made me feel somewhat 
more secure just then, but, as in the other in- 
stances, there was not the least use for one. After 
two hours’ hard work climbing over the rocks 
and snow, and descending out of the clouds to 
the base of the Rhone glacier, I saw the rough- 
looking stranger at the hotel, peaceably waiting 
to guide more tourists over the pass. 

I might relate how I happened to sleep in the 
same room at a small inn in Central France where, 
some friends afterward told me, a traveller had 
been murdered only a few months before for the 
few cents he had about him, how I travelled for 
days along the mountainous regions of the Riviera, 
where mounted policemen were necessary to patrol 
the highways , how I spenttwodays at Green River, 
Wyoming, with a brother wheelman, and took 
my meals at a restaurant where so many shoot- 
ing affairs had taken place that the saloon, until 
recently, had been closed by law, or how I rode 
across the lava beds in Idaho to the Shoshone 


Falls, climbed up to the Calaveras big trees, and | 


went into the Yosemite Valley without even see- 
ing a wild animal, rattlesnakes excepted, capable 
of harming me. 

These and several other little episodes like the 








UNARMED. 


where, and if the traveller is peaceably inclined 
at home, he will find others so in their homes 

At any rate, that is the experience of one who, 
since he became a wheelman, three or four years 
| ago, has travelled some twenty-five thousand 
miles, fourteen thousand miles of which have been 
ridden straightaway on a bicycle. 

Georce B. THAYER. 


En 


RURAL INSPIRATION, 
To Nature’s influence ope thy bosom’s door, 
And likelier guests shall bide there than before, 
A heaven-born love illuming everything 
Sweet thoughts borne upward on thy spirit’s wing 


—Vick’s Magazine. 
———_~+or—___—_—— 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


The present French Republic was virtually 
established in September, 1870, when the Empire 
of Louis Napoleon was overthrown. Its life has 
therefore extended over a period of nearly twenty 
years. 

During that period it has passed through many 
and sometimes serious perils. More than once it 
has seemed about to give place to a monarchy or 
a dictatorship. The world long distrusted the 
constancy. of the French people, and their ability 
to remain for a long time faithful to the Republi- 
can form, 


political fickleness, it isa remarkable fact that the 
Republic never seemed so strong or so deep-seated 
in the affections of the French people as it seems 
to-day, at the end of twenty years. 

If we look back through the period of a cen- 
tury, we shall see that no other government which 
France has had during that time has lived so long 
as the Republic. 

The period of the ascendancy of the first Napo- 
leon was about sixteen years. The Restoration 
survived for fifteen years. Louis Philippe was 
driven from his throne in the eighteenth year of 
his reign. The Second Republic had a short exist- 
ence of four years; the Second Empire fell in its 
eighteenth year. 

There are many recent evidences that the pres- 
ent Republic is stronger than it was a year ago, 
and that the Republican statesmen are conscious 
of and reliant upon increased strength. 

General Boulanger, who, a year ago, seemed 
likely to be powerful enough to overturn the 
Republic and set up as a dictator, has apparently 
lost the most of his following, and has been again 
and again overwhelmingly defeated at the polls. 
He seems now quite an unimportant personage in 
the State. 

The young Duke of Orleans, who defied the 
law of exile decreed against his family, and 
rashly went to Paris in order, as he asserted, to 
enlist in the army, has been released after a brief 
}imprisonment. This release was the act of a 
government consciously powerful, which could 
| afford to punish but hghtly a prince whose father 
is @ pretender to the French throne. 

The Duke's escapade did not for a moment en- 
| danger good order, much less the Republic. His 
adherents felt their weakness in the presence of 
the Republican Government. 

As for the Bonapartists, the Republic seems to 





In view of this very general estimation of French | 


COMPANION. _ 
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yours nothing to fear from them. They would 
constitute a small and discredited party if thor- 
oughly harmonious and united; but they are 
divided into two hostile factions, the one led by 
Prince Jerome Napoleon, the other by his son. 
The Republic has no reason to dread either of 
them. 

Of course the Republic lives in the midst of 
dangers more or less grave; but it has sturdily 
weathered many storms, and seems now at last to 
have got into calmer waters. 

Perhaps the chief danger lies in the warlike 
spirit which still now and then betrays itself in 
the French papers, and even in utterances in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The French do not seem, 
as the years go on, to lose any of the keenness of 
their craving to recover their lost provinces, 
Alsace and Lorraine. They spend enormous sums 
in their military armaments, and appear to be 
watching for a favorable opportunity to make 
war to get the provinces back. 

They are ambitious, too, to acquire possessions 
in Africa, Asia and South America, and such an 
ambition, at this time especially, gives rise to the 
danger of becoming involved in war with other 
powers having like aspirations. 

But as the Republic lives on, and grows stronger 
the longer it lives, it inspires more and more faith 
in its permanent establishment. 


THE WHEEL OF TIME. 


terday. 
time turns round. 
—Francis S. Smith. 


, pa ene ee en 
SIX NEW STATES. 


The line of States of the Union now extends 
unbrogen from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
The admission of Wyoming and Idaho on the 
Fourth of July made the number of States forty- 
four, and it completed the chain across the conti- 
nent, so that one may now pass from ocean to 
ocean without being at any time beyond the lim- 
its of some State. 

The Territory of Idaho was established in 1863. 
All of its present area was before that time 
included in the Territory of Washington. As 
originally organized, however, it embraced the 
whole of Montana and a part of Wyoming. It 
was divided in 1868, and the boundaries have not 
since been changed. Its area is about ninety-one 
thousand square miles, or almost exactly twice 
that of Pennsylvania. For more than twenty 
years after its organization its growth in popula- 
tion was slow, but recently it has increased very 
rapidly. 

Wyoming was formed in 1868 from parts of 
Dakota, Idaho and Montana. Its limits have 
never been changed, and its area is one hundred 
and six thousand square miles. Notwithstanding 
its immense size there are six larger States in the 
Union. Like Idaho its growth in population is 
recent. In 1870 it contaimed but about nine 
thousand whites, and in 1880 only twenty thou- 
sand. Wyoming is distinguished as the first 
State in the Union to admit women to ali the 
privileges of citizenship. 

It is an interesting fact that the area over which 
the six States exercise jurisdiction, which were 
admitted during the year ended on the Fourth of 
July, is almost exactly two-thirds of a million 
square miles, and is more than half as large 
again as the whole area included in the thirteen 
original States of the Union. 

Indeed it lacks but a few thousand square miles 
of the area of the Union after Mississippi was 
admitted in the year 1817, and Mississippi was 
the twentieth State. 

Not only is the admission of six new States 
within a single twelvemonth unprecedented in 
the history of the country, but it is a fact that only 
once before have three States come into the Union 
in so short atime. Florida, lowa and Texas were 
all admitted during the year 1845. No President 
before General Harrison has been permitted to 
proclaim the admission of more than three States, 
not even one of those Presidents whose term has 
extended to eight years 

The material for new States is almost exhausted. 
The only territory not now under the government 
of some State is the District of Columbia, the 
Indian Territory, including Oklahoma, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah and Alaska. Not more than 
four States will he formed out of these Territories, 
at least for a long time to come 

The new sisters have moved still further west- 
ward the seat of empire. There are now twenty- 
five States east of the Mississippi River, and 
nineteen west of that great stream. While the 
population of the newer States does not give 
them a great representation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, they are nearly a half of the Senate, 
and when the other Territories are admitted the 
Mississippi River will divide the Union almost 
exactly in two, so far as the number of States is 
concerned 

The enormous expansion of our great country 
is well shown by some of the facts we have given. 
There are always prophets of evil who predict all 
sorts of calamities from the admission of new 
communities to a share of the power; but hitherto 
the result has not established their right to be 





classed with true prophets. 


Welcome, Wyoming! Welcome, Idaho! May 
you both prosper, and may you derive as much 
benefit from your new dignity as States, as the 
older States of the Union hope to receive from 
associating with their new sisters. 





BESSY’S WEDDING DAY. 


It is Bessy’s wedding day. Without the air is 
murky, and rain clouds are gathering, but inside of 
the church the gas blazed hotly, and costly flowers 
are massed about the altar. 

When Bessy was a school-girl she used to plan her 
wedding day in her innocent dreams. All girls have 
such dreams. Why should they not? Their wedding 
day will be for them the beginning of a new life, the 
beginning of the highest work which God ever gives 
to woman. ? 

Bessy fancied from the time that she was a child 
that she would meet some day a man Young, noble, 
sincere, whom she could love with all her heart. If 
he was poor, they would work and save and joke to- 
gether over their little troubles. What a merry, 
happy home they would have! How they would try 
each year to gather more friends about them, to make 
their lives wider and higher, to be more helpful and 
loving to each other. 

Bessy, being a poor girl, began in a shy way to 
learn little h h ies which would be 
useful to her as the wife of this dear, struggling hus- 
band. She planned that she would be married in the 
little village church in the early morning, when the 
bright sunshine and the pure air and the scent of the 
spring flowers and even the kind faces of the few 
dear friends around her should tell her of the love 
and care of her heavenly Father for her in giving her 
this new, happy and holy life. 

Whether Bessy ever met the man whom she could 
love no one now knows. He does not stand beside 
her on her wedding day. 

The bridegroom is old, not only in years but in 
vice. His dwarfish body is diseased by a long career 
of dissipation; his bleared eyes and swollen features 
only tell of a vulgar mind and brutal passions; but 
his wealth is so great that the smiling, richly dressed 
crowd about the altar are ready to congratulate 
Bessy on having sold herself for so high a price. 

Who is to blame that she has so sold herself? The 
girl, or her parents, or society? 

Old traditions tell us of a punishment which our 
cruel forefathers in the Middle Ages inflicted on their 
enemies. The victim was taken to an open field, and 
there—in full sight of the green earth on which other 
men lived free, happy lives, in sight of the heaven 
where God was—a wall was built around him; higher 
and higher, and then covered over. There he was left 
in the darkness and foul air of this narrow cell to 
starve and die within reach of the light and freedom 
which were not for him. 

In just such a cell has Bessy immured herself. A 
womanly, true life, love and happiness—these things 
can never be hers. 

But the victim in old times was imprisoned by his 
enemies. She has built the walls about herself with 
her own hands. 








—oo—____—_——__ 
COURAGE. 


It is an old story, but still worth remembering and 
repeating, that of the soldier who cried, derisively, to 
his comrade in battle, “‘You’re afraid!’ and received 
for reply a sturdy: 

“Yes, [am afraid! and if you were half as much 
afraid as I am, you’d run!” 

It is to be hoped that many of the boy readers of 
The Companion followed, through the daily papers, 
not long ago, the story of the slow and painful death 
of young “Jack” Lincoln. Surely, all who did so 
must be the better for it, for courage such as he dis- 
played, through all those weary weeks, cannot die. 

The force which he had, and which enabled him to 
overcome in that last contest, did not come to him 
suddenly; it was the beautiful flower of a long 
growth. One who knew and loved him said of the 
boy as he was before this supreme trial : 

‘He was honorable and manly, the companion and 
defender of his sisters.” 

Think of this, boys; contrast it with the sneering 
speeches about “girls,” with the brutal disregard of 
the comfort of mothers and sisters, which, with too 
many boys, count as signs of manliness. 

“Without a particle of anything dogmatic or dicta. 
torial in his disposition, he was yet a born leader.” 

Then the loud, self-assertive voice, the swagger, the 
bullying manner, are useless as well as offensive. 

“Through all his life at Washington, and in spite 
of all the attentions that had been showered upon 
him, he was as unselfish, as honorable, as manly and 
lovable as a boy could be.” 

There is the word again, companioned by the quali 
ties which make its meaning. He had a goodly heri- 
tage of character, and, young as he was, he had 
entered into it, and taken possession. 

We are told that, as his face grew pale in death, he 
saw the look of apprehension in the dear eyes gazing 
into his own, and answered it with a cheery, ‘It’s all 
right!” 

One thinks of Sir Galahad: 

“To me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear.” 
Those who are truly ready for life here are ready as 
well for that life beyond, “‘whose portal we call 
death.” 





BETTER EMPTY THAN FILLED. 


Ata dinner in London lately Mr. Henry M. Stan- 
ley, the African explorer, related some experiences 
of his latest journey, one of which was decidedly 
interesting. Several men of the expedition, he said, 
received upon starting out a bottle of brandy each. 
The liquor was French, and the bottles were orna- 
mental. 

The first two months of the long journey were the 
easiest of all, and did not tax severely the endurance 
of the men, who nevertheless found it convenient, 
having the brandy at hand, to consume it little by 
little, so that at the end of those two months their 
supply of the stimulant was exhausted. 

After that the hard work of the journey began. 
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The men were none the worse for the lack of brandy. 
Mr. Stanley, after his many African journeys, knew 
this perfectly well. On along and hard march in any | 
country stimulants, except in extreme cases of illness 
or exhaustion, are worse than useless. In an African 
journey, where everything depends upon a cool head, 
asteady will power which is subject to no fluctuations 
and a state of bodily endurance without reactions, 
alcohol is particularly injurious. 

But Mr. Stanley had cautioned his men, after they 
had exhausted their brandy, to keep the bottles. 
They did so, and by and by they found some natives 
who were highly desirous of possessing those arti- 
cles. Being in need of provisions, Stanley exchanged 
the empty bottles for supplies to the value of twenty- 
five pounds sterling, which sum was very much more 
than the brandy was ever worth at the highest valua- 
tion. 

This experience seems to suggest that while it may 
be wise to take bottles into Central Africa, it is 
rather better, on the whole, to take them empty than 
filled. 


TIT FOR TAT. 


It is never wise to intrude one’s prejudices upon 
the general public, since there is everywhere some 
one capable of taking up such prejudices and turning 
them to ridicule. Nowhere is this more true than in 
the case of strangers in country towns, for nowhere 
does ready wit find expression more freely than under 
such circumstances. 

It is related that there formerly lived in Boston a 
lawyer named Ratcliffe, who was famous in his circle 
for his scepticism and his hatred of religious things. 
One time this Mr. Ratcliffe had occasion to go to 
St. Albans, Vt.,to take testimony in a law case in 
which he was engaged. He amused himself during 
the proceedings by continually alluding to the town 
as ‘“‘Albans,”’ instead of St. Albans. 

Presently one of the local lawyers present asked, 
‘Why do you call this place ‘Albans’?”” 

‘Because I don’t like saints,” said Mr. Ratcliffe. 

“Oh y? 

Nothing more was said on the subject, but by and 
by, the work being completed, the Boston lawyer 
rose to take his departure. 

“Good-by, gentlemen,” he said to the three or four 
St. Albans men who were present. 

“Good-by, Mr. Cliffe!” they all answered. 

“What do you mean by calling me ‘Mr. Cliffe’?” he 
exclaimed. 

“Why, we don’t like rats,” said one of the St. 
Albans men. 

—————<~_o—___—_—— 


SAMSON AND THE JAW-BONE. 


In a town in New Jersey there used to live a den- 
tist whose name was Samson. As if to prove that 
there is something in a name, this Doctor Samson 
was a powerful man, and his mighty right arm never 
failed to bring with it whatever his forceps had fas- 
tened upon. “As strong as Samson” had a local 
significance in that town. 

It happened, however, that Doctor Samson did not 
like references to the significance of his name. Like 





many other men whose names “mean something,” 
he had heard these jokes until he was heartily tired 
of them. 

One day a townsman came in who had a tooth to | 
be pulled. The “patient” was a foppish, rattle- 
headed fellow, who tried to keep up his courage by | 
putting on a jesting exterior. | 

“Now, doctor,” he said, nervously, “I suppose you | 
won’t drag me around the room more than three 
times? Three times and then ‘out,’ you know.” 

‘Are you afraid?” the dentist asked. 

“Oh no, not exactly, but it’s a little alarming, don’t 
you know, to have a Samson tugging away at your 
jaw.” 

“I suppose,” said the dentist, looking a little sour, 
“that you are afraid I’m going on an expedition 
against the Philistines.” 

“Against what?” 

“The Philistines, and so have use for the jaw-bone 
of an ass!” 


a. eo 


CULTURE BY ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


In the botanical department of Cornell University 
there have recently been made some very curious 
experiments in the cultivation of plants under elec- 
tric light. A number of flowers and of vegetables 
have been placed where the rays of powerful electric 
lamps fall upon them night and day, and their growth 
is compared with that of others of their own species 
planted at the same time and under similar condi- 
tions except in the matter of light. 

The first and most noticeable effect of this treat- 
ment is an enormously increased rate of growth. 
The plants which are lighted seem to work day and 
night, and to become especially luxuriant in foliage. 

The vegetables shoot forward with great quickness, 
peas, for instance, which become in a few weeks two 
or three times as tall as their brethren living by com- 
mon daylight; and the same thing is true of all the 
plants. 

When it came to seeds or fruit of any sort, the 
matter was entirely different. Here the plants which 
had grown slowly and by daylight were ahead. It is 
true that the pea which grew by electric light came to 
bearing much sooner than the other, but its hastily 
made pods had very few peas, often only one, and 
these of an inferior quality. 

In every instance the reproductive powers of the 
plant seemed to have been most strongly affected, 
being sacrificed to mere foliage and rapidity of in- 
crease in general size. 


~~ 
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HOW HE KNEW HIM. 


At police headquarters in New York not long ago a 
message was received, calling for a policeman to 
come instantly to the office of a physician who is | 
prominent for his success in the treatment of diseases 
of the throat. When the officer arrived, the physi- 
cian pointed out a man in his waiting-room, and told 
him to arrest him, adding: 


| purchasers to his owner’s shop. 





“That is T—, the forger.” 
“That T——!” returned the policeman. ‘“Impossi- 


ble! I know T—— as well as I know myself, and | 
that is not the man,” | 


‘He is well disguised,”’ the doctor answered, “but 
I will vouch for his being the man.” 

The policeman was still incredulous, but the T—— 
in question was a criminal too notorious for him to 
be willing to run any risks, and he accordingly took 
the man prisoner. The captive did indeed prove to 
be T——, but he had taken the greatest pains to dis- 
guise himself, and it was a mystery to the officers 
how the physician had contrived to recognize him. 

“Well, the truth is,” the doctor answered, “that it 
was a simple case of automatic memory, only that 
from my prof Ir ber throats as you re- 
member faces. I did not in the least know the man’s 
face, but the moment I looked at his throat I remem- 
bered it in an instant. I had him under my care four 
years ago, and I never forget a patient’s throat, 
although I do not remember one face in a hundred.” 





me li bcieicts 
TRADE SIGNS. 


The various signs which are exposed along the 
business streets of our cities came into use long be- 
fore the streets themselves were named, or the houses 
were distinguished by numbers. At a time when 
people generally were unable to read, these rude but 
striking appeals to the eye had their use. In the 
rivalry of business enterprise they easily became 
more or less of an obstruction to travel. That the 
shopkeepers of London might retain the privilege of 
displaying their well-known symbols of trade, Charles 
I. gave, by letters patent, express permission to the 


citizens ‘‘to expose and hang in and over the streets, | 


and ways, and alleys of the said city and suburbs of 
the same, signs and posts of signs, affixed to their 
houses and shops, for the better finding out such citi- 
zens’ dwellings, shops, arts, and occupations, without 
impediment, molestation or interruption of his heirs 
or successors.” 


As education spread, and as architectural effects 
began to be prized, the old method, and, so far as we 
know, the original one, of indicating the “arts and 
occupations” went out of fashion. The traditional 
mortar and pestle, the __ boot, the magnified 
horseshoe, the painted effigy of the Indian chief, and 
the triple-pronged tooth did not harmonize with 
fluted columns and foliated capitals. There was 
——— for hope that all such barbaric symbols would 

isappear. 

But the increasing pressure of competition in busi- 
ness has driven men back again upon the custom of 
illiterate ages. In shop windows and at shop doors 
the Indian with his tomahawk or with a bundle of 
cigars startles the passer-by into the idea of trade, 
the bear with his _ suggests to the lady who 
approaches the comfort of furs, and so on through 
all the needs of life and the desires of the heart. 

It is a curious circumstance that the law of copy- 
right has been made to apply to some of these de- 
signs for frightening a timid public into the proper 
sentiment toward trade, just as this law applies to 
trade-marks. Twenty-five years ago a case of this 
kind was tried in the Canadian court of chancery. 

It seems that an artist of local celebrity in one of 
the cities of the Dominion had been employed by a 
trader of the town to carve in wood the figure of a 
lion, and to paint it the tawny color of that animal. 
The work of art was placed by the entrance to a dry- 
goods shop. rival trader saw at once how well 
calculated this was to arrest the train of shoppers. 
He therefore applied to the artist for a lion to lie in 
wait at his own door. A copy of the animal already 
executed in the interest of trade was forthcoming. 

And now the matter got into the courts. An order 
was asked for to enjoin the junior lion from enticing 
Photographs of the 
pair were taken, and were offered in evidence. The 
court was convinced, upon close examination, that 
“one, from the sorrowful expression of its counte- 
nance, seemed more resigned to its position than the 
other.” If either animal was to be removed, human- 
ity prompted that the less resigned be relieved, and a 
decree was issued accordingly. 


—————— 


STUDENTS’ BLUNDERS. 


The blunders of the illiterate often furnish the 
occasion of amusement, but the following anecdotes 
seem to indicate that they are neither the most com- 
mon nor egregious. Sometimes the blunders of those 
who, while they are only seeking to become wise, 
think themselves already so, are of the most laugh- 
able sort. 


A student of ancient history, seeing the statement 
that a certain famous character in history had died 
1030 A. M. (anno mundi, or the year of the world), 
remarked to his professor, with some surprise, ‘‘How 
exceedingly careful those ancients were about noting 
little circumstances.” 

«‘What do you mean?” the professor asked. 

“Why, they even tell the time of day that a great 
man dies; we don’t do that now.” 

“T think you are mistaken,” replied the teacher. 

“No, Iam not; here it is: ‘His death occurred at 
ten thirty a. m.’”’ 

A theological student who was accompanied by his 
professor to a country place where the former was to 

reach, prevailed on the professor to make the open- 
ing prayer. Arising to make the announcement, he 
amazed the congregation by saying: ‘Professor 
Smith will now lead us in a petition of the faculty of 
the H—— Seminary to the throne of grace of which 
I have the honor to be a student. After accompany- 
ing him, your humble servant will attempt to preach 
the Word whose shoes he is not worthy to unloose.” 

Whether the audience got his statements in refer- 
ence to his professor and his order of service suffici- 
—_ separated to comprehend the situation, is not 
told. 

—___+or— 


DRAGON-TREES. 


The vegetable and plant life on the Canary Islands 
has not so luxurious a growth as that which is 
found on the Madeiras; nevertheless there is a great 
variety of interesting plants which well repay the 
attention of botanists, and some parts of the islands 
are like beautiful gardens. 


Of all the botanical wonders which can be seen 
there, the one which is perhaps most worthy of special 
mention is the dragon-tree (dracena draco). Alex- 
ander von Humboldt was the first one to direct atten- 
tion to this gigantic tree. 

The example of this kind of tree which was meas- 
ured by him was in the garden region of Orotava, on 
the northern coast of the island of Teneriffe, and had 
atrunk circumference of seventy-nine feet. Humboldt 
reckoned its age to be ten thousand years, but the 
latest critical researches prove that he placed the age 
much too high. 

The next largest tree of this species, which is 
known to-day, is the dragon-tree of Icod de los Binos, 
on the western coast of Teneriffe. 

This tree was carefully measured in 1857, and again 
in 1884. The first time the circumference of the trunk, 
at the height of a little less than three metres from 
the ground, was found to be nine and one-half metres ; 
twenty-seven years later it was eleven metres, sev- 
enty centimetres, more than thirty-eight feet. The 
tree therefore has been proved to increase in size 
much more rapidly than Humboldt supposed. 

The top of this tree is of thick clusters of sword- 
shaped leaves on rather soft, pliable branches, and 
spreads out in a very picturesque manner. 
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The Majority 


Of so-called cough-cures do little more than 
‘impair the digestive functions and create 
bile. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on the con- 
trary, while it cures the cough, does not in- 
terfere with the functions of either stomach 
or liver. No other medicine is so safe and 
efficacious in diseases of the throat and 
lungs. 

“Four years ago I took a severe cold, which 
was followed by a terrible cough. I was 
very sick, and confined to my bed about four 
months. 1 employed a physician most of 
the time, who finally said I was in consump- 
tion, and that he could not help me. One of 
my neighbors advised me to try Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. I did so, and, before I had 
finished taking the first bottle was able to 
sit up all the time, and to go out. By the 
time I had finished the bottle I was well, and 
have remained so ever since.”—L. D. Bixby, 
Bartonsville, Vt. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 

DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


For all purposes of a pain-reliever, for both in- 
ternal and external use, “Brown's Household Panacea” 
| is highly recommended. Price, % cents. [Adv. 

> ae | 

Does your baby chafe easily? Lazell’s Ly-co-dine 
—Nature’s own nursery powder—CURES CHAFING and 
keeps the skin in healthy condition. Sample free. 
Lazell, Dalley & Co., Box 17388, New York. (Adv. 








SCIENCE HILL 4. Wsitester, Rzqparscors. 


‘COLGATE ACADEMY, *X1y7°™., 


| Begins Sept. 11. Prepares for College and Professional | 
| Schools. French and German. Special attention to good 
| English. Send for new Catalogue to JOHN GREENE, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 














_ POUGHKEEPSI N. Y. 
| $5th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
1 ilitary Drill. 
\_ COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
| offers both sexes the best 
| as id educational advantages at the 
supplied with competent as- 
sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 
VALENTINE'S ani Gate 2 
dents a trade and 
t 
in railroad service. 
| Valentin BROS 
TELECRAPHY “ 7 


| Government Academies, and Business. M 
| BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
lowest cost. Business houses 
hen starts them 
| SCHOOL OF 
ARN JANESVILLE, WIs. 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
| Oldest and We «1 comer Training School 
| in America. Commercial and Shorthand Courses. 


Our finely illustrated Semi-Centennial Announcement 
and Pee ard Phono; sent free, Address, . 


aphy” 
SE COME Ss COM L COLLEGE 
666 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Y 0 U NG M A N ‘ it w 
ay you to visit | 
the ROCHESTER BUSINESS oki ERSITY | 
before deciding where, though you may livea thousand | 


miles away. A thorough examination of this great | 











If you contem- 
late attendin: 
Sommercia 

School, ill 


RUBBER SEAMLESS HAT, 


The best and only good Rub- 









sehool, one compericen ot i with all others, will | 
Cirtular feb Wintians & Hoorks: Rociestme Nx, | DEY Hat ever made. Every one 
guaranteed to be waterproof. 


They are made of Light Stocki- 
net with coating of Pure Para 
‘Rubber. They are the only 
Rubber Hat made that looks like 
a cloth hat and does not sweat 
‘the Head. Price, $1.50. 

| Sent on receipt of price, with- 
out extra charge. 
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ANS, 
“COLUMBIAS” 


| meee —— RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
POPE MFG, CO. 12 P-seccasg yew al BARKER & co., 


291 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 27 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Outfit. 


This elegant Outfit for Fly-Fish- 
ing will appeal to every true fisher- 
man. If you want a good Fly- 
Fishing Outfit at a low price, this 
one will be sure to suit. 

- The Outfit consists of a fine all 

. Lance-wood Fly Rod with an Extra 
Tip; Patent Nickel Reel Seat and Cane Wound Handle. Also a Nickel-Plated Multiplying Reel; Oiled Silk 
Line, 25 yards; 4 dozen assorted Flies; 144 dozen Hooks tied to silk-worm gut; 2 Silk-Worm Casting Lines or 
leaders; 2 Patent Sinkers, and 1 Patent Float. The Rod is 10 feet long, weighs 8 ounces and is packed in a 
grooved wood form. Price, only $5.00. Sent by express and charges paid by the receiver. 


Brook and Lake Fishing Outfit. 


This Fishing Outfit is designed 
for general brook and lake fishing, 
and consists of the following pieces: 
1 10% feet Jointed Rod, made of 
Polished Ash, Double Brass Joints, 
and Ringed throughout; also 1 Belt 
Bait Box; 1 Furnished Line with 
Pfleuger’s Luminous Bob; 1 Trout 
Line; 1 Coachman’s Fly; 1 Polka 
Fly; 2 Trout Hooks, mounted with 
gut; 10 assorted Limerick Hooks; 
2 Lead Sinkers; 1 Pfleuger’s Adjust- 
able Luminous Bob ; 1 Trolling Line, 
50 feet; 1 Keystone Spoon Bail for 
same, with nickel Spoon and 3 Fly 
Hooks. Price, $1.00. Postage and 
packing 30 cents additional. 
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ALLCOCKS 


POROUS PLASTERS. 





E. C. Carter, ex-champion cross-country runner of America 
and officia! handicapper, says: 


‘* While training for cross-country races, I found Allcock’s Porous Plasters 
very efficient in removing the effects of strains or slight colds.” 


Wm. M. Woodside, champion bicyclist of America, writes: 


“T take pleasure in stating that I have used Allcock’s Porous Plasters, not 
only in America, but during my recent tour through Europe, and pronounce them 
without an equal.” ; 





Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 
sentation. Ask for ALL.COCK’S, and let no solicitation or 
explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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GHISTORIAL ALFNDAR 





JULY. 

Th. 24. Detroit founded by Cadillac, 1701. 

Fr. 25. Gen. Sam Houston died, 1863. 

Sa. 26. Ticonderoga captured by Gen. Amherst, 1759. 

Su. 27. Bank of England incorporated, 1694. 

Mo. 28. Peru declared independent, 1821. 

Tu. 29. Robert Schumann, German Composer, died, 1856. 

We. 30, Chambersburg destroyed by the Confederates, 
1864. 








For the Companion. 
THE FIRE-HANG-BIRD. 


As I am sitting in the sun upon the porch to-day, 
I look with wonder at the elm that stands across the 


way; 

Lsay ona mean “with wonder,” for now it seems to me 

That elm is not as tall as years ago it { 

The old fire-hang-bird’s built her nest therein for many 
Springs— 

High op amid the sportive winds the curious cradle 
sw 

But not so h as when a little boy I did my best 

To scale shat elm and carry off the old fire-hang-bird’s 
nest ! 

The Hubbard boys had tried in vain to reach the homely 

ze 

That dangled from that upper outer twig in taunting 
wise, 

And once, when Deacon Turner’s boy had almost 

Tras e limb, 

He tell ! and had to have a doctor operate on him ! 

Philetus Baker broke his leg and Orrin Root his arm— 

But pA of that? The danger gave the sport a special 
charm! 

The Bixbies, and the Cutler boys, the Newtons and the 
rest 

Ran every risk to carry off the old fire-hang-bird’s nest! 

I can remember that I used to knee my trousers 

That mother used to wonder how my legs got black- 
and-blue, 

And —_ she used to talk to me and make stern threats 
whe 


n she 
Discovered that my hobby was the nest in yonder tree ; 
How, as she patched my trousers or greased my purple 


le; 

She told me *twould be wicked to destroy a hang-bird’s 
e 

And then 'she’d call on father and on gran’pa to attest 

That they, as boys, had never robbed an old fire-hang- 
bird’s nest! 

Yet all those years I coveted the trophy flaunting there, 

While, as it were in Lge A of my abject despair, 

The old fire-hang-bird confident! to come and go, 

As if she were indifferent to the dit horde below ! 

And sometimes clinging to her nest we thought we 
heard her chide — 

The callow brood whose cries betrayed the fear that 
reigned inside : 

“Hush, little dears! all profitless shall be their wicked 

uest— 

I knew my business when I built the old fire-hang- 
bird’s nest!” 

For many, very many years that mother bird has come 

To rear her pretty little brood within that cosy home. 

She is the selfsame bird of old—I’m certain it is she— 

Although the chances are that she has quite forgotten 
me. 

Just as of old that prudent, crafty bird of compound 
nal 


m 
(And in parenthesis I’ll say her nest is still the same) ; 
Just as of old the passion, too, that fires the youthful 


breast 
To a qato and comprehend the old fire-hang-bird’s 
nest ! 


I like to see my old-time friend swing in that ancient 


tree, 
And, if the elm’s as tall and sturdy as it used to be, 
I’m sure that many a year that nest shall in the breezes 


blow. 
For boys aren’t what they used to be a forty years ago! 


The elm looks shorter than it did when brother Rufe 


and I 
Beheld with envious hearts that trophy flaunted from 
on $ 
He writes that in the city where he’s living way out 
esi 
His = boys have never seen an old fire-hang-bird’s 
nest! 


Poor little chaps! how lonesomelike their city life 
musi — 

I wish ars come and live awhile in this old house 
w * 

They’d have the honest friends and healthful sports I 
used to know 


When brother Rufe and I were boys a forty goers ago. 
So, when they grew from romping lads to busy, useful 


men, 
They om recall with proper pride their country life 
ain; 
And of those recollections of their youth I’m sure the 
Would be of how they sought in vain the old fire-hang- 
bird’s nest ! 
EUGENE FIELD. 
—_——or——_——— 


For the Companion. 
TWO SURPRISES. 


When Mrs. Curtis, of New York, was sending 
her daughter to visit for the first time her cousins 
in a Pennsylvania inland town, she warned her 
anxiously not to allow her manners or opinions 
to be influenced by them. 

‘*You are at an impressible, imitative age,’’ she 
said. “Remember that these poor girls have 
lived in an out-of-the-way village. Their minds 
necessarily will be untrained, their views narrow, 
and, I fear, their manners bad.” 

Mary went, and found herself in a home where 
the habit of thought was far higher and broader 
than in her own. Her cousins were familiar with 
books and pictures of which she had never heard; 
they had friends among men of note both in this 
country and in Europe. 

“I am surprised,” she wrote frankly to her 
mother. ‘I have come to a place where I can 
improve greatly both my mind and my manners.” 

About the same time Jane Hoyt, the daughter 
of poor, devout parents in a country neighbor- 
hood, went to New York to visit her relatives in 
that city for the first time. Her mother, too, bade 
her good-by with an anxious heart. 

“You are going among fashionable people,”’ she 
said. ‘‘Their hearts are doubtless given to money 
and folly. Riches, fine clothes, balls, receptions, 
all these things will win away your heart from 
the higher and truer life. Remember how hardly 
shall those who have riches enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. They are, I am afraid, serving 
Mammon. Do you serve God.” 
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After a few weeks Jane wrote to her: ‘I have 


been greatly surprised as I have learned to know | 


my cousins. Their wealth is great. They are 
leaders in society. But they are faithful servants 
of Christ. Their words and thoughts are ruled 
by Him. They not only pray for the heathen 
and send money for them, as we do, but they 
take a vigorous part in visiting the poor, in help- 
| ing the sick and prisoners, and in many schemes 
for lifting and teaching the dangerous classes. It 
| seems to me, too, that they judge those who are 
not like themselves more charitably than we do 
in our village.”’ 
Young people, and those who live narrow, 
| isolated lives, are apt to judge of their fellow- 
men in classes. Anybody outside of their own 
clique or town must be lacking in good-breeding 
or in knowledge; the wealthy man must be sor- 
did; the fashionable woman, a slave to wicked- 
| ness and folly. 
Charity is most quickly taught by intercourse 
with the world. 
“The mair I gae aboot,’’ says Jean Muckrose, 
| the mair I see that men are much alike, whether 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| carried at the end of a pole before the walls of the 
building in which his companions were entrenched. 
Heroism and patriotism are not peculiar to any age 
or to any country, and here we have a modern French 
soldier doing precisely what the Roman general, 
| Regulus, did, or is said to have done, more than two 
| thousand years ago. 


incites 


For the Companion. 
VESUVIUS. 


Clouds love to gather round the mountain’s brow 
Like slander round a great and noble name, 


urple ocean Capri lies 
—A dim blue cloud beneath the burning sky— 
Pompeii’s ruins from the mystery 
Of death, of lava born and buried, rise. 
i waits on ruin ; time again 
Claims the rich prey which cent’ries have denied 
And fresco, column, arch, which fire defied 
Now crumble into dust and strew the plain. 





The watchful mountain broods above the scene, 


MARGARET THOMAS. 


42> 
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FOR OFFICE-SEEKERS. 


The following story, which may be true, but more 
| probably is not, is related of President Lincoln. A 





Wrapped in his cloak of fire and cloud, serene. | 


| remarkable talking canary. 





his remaining charge, as it was his only defence 
against wolves, as well as his only means of obtain- 
ing some animal food with which to sustain life. 
‘or four days and three nights the r fellow 
wandered through these rugged wilds. On the after- 
noon of the fourth day he came upon a ridge of land 
which appeared better timbered and more open; he 
determined to follow this route, hoping it might lead 
him to the lake shore where his camp was situated. 
He had not walked a hundred yards in this new 
direction, when to his surprise he saw a fresh blaze 
on a tree, and within a few yards of the spot on 
which he stood, a newly constructed marten trap. 
Words cannot express the joy he felt at this discov- 
ery; it was his own line he had so fortunately come 
upon. Had he gone only the smallest distance to the 
left, he would have missed it altogether; but he 
came providentially upon the very yea where he had 
set his last trap, and within a few feet of the place 
which he had left four days before. 


i. od 


TALKING CANARIES. 


In the year 1858 Mr. Leigh Sotheby, in a letter to 
Doctor Gray, of the British Museum, described a 
Its parents had reared 
many young ones, but, three years before, they 
hatched only one out of four eggs, and neglected the 
chick, commencing at once the rebuilding of a nest 
on the top of it. 


’ : > os his di y 
they stan’ on the bare earth or on a pile o’ siller, | jocal politician went to Washington seeking an office, wit” oe Serer fae vaieteee and Sieeeien 


all but dead, was taken away and placed in 


or wear a shepherd’s plaid or a gown o’ gold. but in a fortnight came back without it. “What was | flannel by the fire. After much attention ft was re- 
the trouble?” asked one of his friends. ‘“Didn’t you | Stored, and was then orenaie up by hand. 


God’s eye sees only the man inside o’ the 
claiths.”’ 
—<~or—__— 


RELICS OF THE PAST. 


Queen Anne, who now seems to us a far-off histor- 
ical personage, was the actual ruler of the American 
colonies as late as the year 1714—one hundred and 
seventy-six years ago. The news of her sudden 
death, which took place on August 1, 1714, was 
announced officially to each of the Colonial governors 
| by Lord Bolinbroke, her chief minister, in the follow- 
ing circular letter : 

“ Whitehall, 5th August, 1714. 

“Sir: The Queen having been two or three days 
out of order, on Thursday last her Majesty grew 
worse, and on Friday morning about Ten of the 
Clock, she was struck with a very strong Convulsion ; 
she recovered her senses in about two hours, but con- 
tinued to languish and to sink away by degrees till 
near half an hour after seven on Sunday morning, 
when it pleased Almighty God to take her to His 
mercy. 

“T enclose you the Proclamation of his present 
Majesty, which you will cause to be published 
throu hout your government; the Office letter will 


tices, and the other public occurrences, by which you 
will see what effectual care has been taken to secure 
the = peace on this occasion, and to disappoint 
the hopes of those few who are enemys to the pres- 
ent happy settlement. 
“T am, sir, your humble servant, 
“BOLINBROKE.” 


The document called in official language the ‘“Proc- 
lamation” of the new King, George I., was inclosed 
in this letter. Like all formal State papers it was 
stiff in style and verbose in language. It was as 
follows - 

“Whereas it hath pleased Almighty God to call to 
His Mercy our late Sovereign Lady Queen Anne, of 
Blessed 
Crowns of Great Britain, France and Ireland are 


Prince George, Elector of Brunswick-Luneburg : 
“We, therefore, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
of the Realm, being here assisted with those of her 
late Majesties Privy-Council, with numbers of other 
Principal Gentlemen of Quality, with the Lord- 
Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of London, do now 


and Heart, Publish and Proclaim that the High and 
Mighty Prince George, Elector of Brunswick-Lune- 
burg, is now, by the Death of our late Sovereign, of 

Memory, become our only lawful and rightful 
Liege Lord, George, by the Grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, ete. 

“To whom we do acknowledge all Faith and Con- 
stant Obedience, with all hearty and humble Affec- 
tion; Beseeching God, by whom Kings and Queens do 
reign, to bless the Royal King George with long and 


hap M Days to 4° over us. 

rs ven at the Palace of St. James’s, the First Day 
of August, 1714 

“God save the King.” 

The Proclamation was fe by one hundred and 
twenty-eight noblemen, bishops and other gentlemen, 
among whom were the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Sir Robert wh pee Lord Bolinbroke, Sir Christopher 
Wren, and the Lord-Mayor of London. 





REGULUS IN SPECTACLES. 


The prevalence of short-sightedness has increased 
so much in recent years, especially in European 
countries, that officers of the armies, and sometimes 
private soldiers, are permitted to wear spectacles. 
This was not formerly the case; and where excep- 
tions had been made, through the intervention of 
superior authority, the wearers of spectacles in the 


army were often sharply ridiculed by their compan- 
ions. 


In the sampeign of the French against the cele- 
brated Abd-el-Kader, the Algerian chief, there was, 
in a battalion of foot chasseurs, an adjutant named 
Dutertre, who was often rallied by his messmates 

se he was permitted to wear spectacles. Not 
much of a hero, some of them fancied, could be a 
man who habitually wore glasses. Think of a 
Leonidas or a Horatius in spectacles! 

But one day Dutertre, engaged with a reconnoiter- 
ing party, was surrounded by the enemy, slightly 
wounded in the head, and taken prisoner. He was 
brought before Abd-el-Kader. In the meantime, the 
rest of the French command—a small battalion—had 

en refuge in a neighboring walled enclosure. 

“Go to your companions,” said the Arab com- 
mander to Dutertre, “‘and tell them again what I told 
them ee that if they surrender their lives 
shall be spared. And yours, in that case, shall be 
spared too. But if they do not surrender, I shall 
exterminate them to the last man, and shall decapi- 
tate you and give you to my dogs. And understand, 
I send you to your companions on this condition, 
that in any event, whether they accept my terms or 
not, you are to return to me. Do you accept my 
conditions?” 

“I accept them,” said Dutertre. 

He left the Arab camp, knowing that his only 
chance of life lay in the surrender of the French bat- 
talion. If they determined to fight it out, he was 
bound in honor to return and meet a horrible death. 

The —- adjutant returned to his compan- 
ions. He had always been a man of few words, and 
| he used very few on this occasion. 
| ‘“Chasseurs,” he said, ‘if you don’t surrender, they 
| are going to cut off my he Now die, every one of 

you, rather than yield!” 
| Without another word Dutertre returned to the 
| Arabs with the message that his comrades refused to 
| surrender. 

Abd-el-Kader carried out his threat, and the brave 
adjutant’s head, still wearing the spectacles, was 





acquaint you with the appointment of the Lords Jus- | 


emory, by whose decease the Imperial | 


solely and rightfully come to the High and Mighty | 


hereby with one full Voice and Consent of Tongue | 


see the President?”’ 


| politician. ‘Well, then, why didn’t you get the | 
office ?”” 


“Well,” said the disappointed applicant, ‘“‘we went 

in and stated our errand. The President heard us 

| patiently, and then said, ‘Gentlemen, I am sorry that 
These no office for Mr. ——, but if I can’t give you 

| that, I can tell you astory.’ Then he went on: | 

“‘Once there was a certain —_ who kept an | 

| amener to forewarn him of coming events, and | 

| especially to tell him whether it was going to rain 

| when he wished to go on hunting expeditions. One 
day he had started for the forest with his train of 

| lords and ladies, when he met a farmer. 

| ***Good-morning, farmer,” said the king. 

Lif ““Good-morning, king,” said the farmer; ‘‘where 
are you folks going?” 

«* “Hunting,” said the king. 

| **Hunting! You'll all get wet,” said the farmer. 

| “*The king trusted his astrologer and kept on, but 
at midday there came iP a tremendous rain that 

| drenched the king and all his party. 

| ‘On getting back to the palace the king had the 
perma ee decapitated, and sent for the farmer to 

ace. 

“6 haate sakes,”’ said the farmer when he arrived, 
| “it aint me that knows when it’s going to rain, it’s 
| my donkey. When it’s going to be fair weather, he 
| always carries his ears forward, so. When it’s going | 
| to rain, he puts ’em backward, so.” | 
| " —— the donkey the court astrologer !”’ shouted | 
| the king. 
| “It was done; but the king always declared that | 

that appointment was the greatest mistake he ever 
made in his life.’ 
| “Mr. Lincoln ns there,” said the office-seeker. 
| **Why did he call it a mistake?’ we asked him. 
‘Didn’t the donkey do his duty?’ | 
“*Yes,’ said the President, ‘but after that every | 
donkey in the country wanted an office.’” 











——~+o>—__— 


A BERLIN CHARITY. 


One of the most attractive charities in the city of | 
Berlin is the one known as the “Society for Vacation 
Colonies.”” This society provides for hundreds of 
poor children each summer a two-weeks’ holiday in 
the country, where they are given an abundance of 
good, plain food, pure air and wholesome fun, of all | 
of which they have a sad lack in theirown homes. | 


This association has a large and constantly increas- 
| ing membership of people who are interested in the 
| welfare of poor children. It has also the warm sup- 
| port of the Empress and her daughters, three of 
| whom accompanied her to the festival which was 
| = by the society for the children’s pleasure and 

nefit last autumn in the Berlin Philharmonic build- 


ing. 
| Bn that day the rosy cheeks and happy faces of the 
children secured many new friends for their cause. 
The long procession wound in and out among the 
| Streets on its way to the hall, the names of the differ- 
ent places where the Vacation Colonies had been 
| situated being printed on gay banners which floated 
| above the lines of bobbing heads at short intervals. 
| It seemed as if hardly a small town or village where 
the little city waifs could enjoy country pleasures had 
failed to open its arms to them. 

The festival was a great success financially, as all 

the money received for entrance fees and boxes in 
| the hall went to the society, and the building was 
crowded with spectators. 

There were songs by the children, in which the 
Empress joined, and a little flaxen-haired girl pre- 
sented her with a nosegay, and recited a verse com- 

| posed in honor of the occasion. Then came the feast. 
given in the large dining-hall, where there were all 
| Sorts of good things to eat. 

} After the feast there was a fine concert, with a 
honographic exhibition by Mr. Edison’s Berlin agent 
| in the intermission; and last of all came the pu lie | 
sale of some original drawings made by Berlin artists | 
for a book called “In Air and Sun.” These brought | 
large prices, which went for the children’s benefit, | 
after a long, pleasant day the festival was ended, 

and the children and grown people dispersed. 








Zee 
| 
LOST IN THE WOODs. 


Few persons realize how easy it is to lose one’s way 
in the woods. The most curious thing about the ex- 
perience is that when the bewildered man becomes 
aware that he is lost, he keeps on the most watchful 
guard against repeating the blunder, and yet the | 
result usually shows that he has gone on losing his | 

way over and over again. The experience of a Cana- 
dian trapper, as told by Major Strickland, makes this 
point evident. Two persons were camped together, 
and looked after their traps by turns. 


One morning the less experienced trapper of the | 
two, this being his first season, went along the line 
to look at the traps as usual. He had his gun with 
him, but only two or three charges of powder. After 
reaching the extreme end of the line, he thought he 
would go on and look for some partridges which he 

rumming a little distance ahead. 
In the poo of his game he was induced to go} 
further than he had at first intended. He did not 
doubt that he could easily find his way back to the | 
line. In this, however, he was sadly deceived, for | 
the day was cloudy and the face of the country rough. 
The woods of the region were composed principally 
| of pine, hemlock and cedar, and were of a peculiarly | 
gloomy character. In such a difficult country as this | 
it was no wonder that our inexperienced trapper | 
went astray. 

After an hour’s fruitless search for the line, he | 
came to the conclusion that he was lost, and that his | 
only chance was to fire off his gun, in the hope that | 
his companion would hear and return the signal. No | 
answering sound greeted his ear, and he durst not fire 


——$ Or — 








“Yes, of course,” answered the | 


Treated in this way, and separated from all other 
birds, it became familiarized only with those who fed 
it, consequently its first singing notes were of a char- 
acter totally different from those usual with the 


canary. 

From the beginning its mistress had been in the 
habit of talking to it, and when it was about three 
months old it astonished her b eee some of 
her endearing terms, such as “Kissie, kissie,”” with 
its significant sounds. 

From time to time it added to its vocabulary, until, 
for hours together, except during the moulting sea- 
son, it astonished listeners by ringing the changes, 
according to its own fancy, and as plainly as any 
human voice could articulate them, on the several 
words: “Dear sweet Zitchie,” —its name, — “kiss 
Minnie ;” “Kiss me then dear Minnie ;” “Sweet pretty 
little Zitchie;’”’ “‘Kissie, kissie, kissie, dear Zitchie;” 
“Zitchie, wee, gee, gee, gee, Zitchie, Zitchie.” At 
other times it imitated the whistle with which its 
master called the dog. 

In 1839 a canary capable of distinct articulation 
was exhibited in Regent Street. The following were 
some of its sentences: “Sweet pretty dear,” “Sweet 

retty dear Dicky,” “Mary,” “Sweet pretty little 
icky dear,’’ and often in the course of the day, 
“Sweet pretty queen.” 

This bird also imitated the jarring of a wire and 
the ringing of a bell. It was three years old at the 
time, and had been reared by a lady who never 
allowed it to be in the company of other birds. 


—_+~@>——_ 


WHY HE WOULD NOT SELL. 


The pioneers of the West are often quoted as types 
of generosity, and rightly so. ‘In those days we 
were neighborly in a true sense,”’ said one of the early 
settlers of Iowa. ‘What one had, we all had. If a 
cabin was to be raised, every man ‘turned out.’ If 
one neighbor killed a beef, a pig, or a deer, every 
other family in the neighborhood was sure to receive 


| @ piece of it, and a welcome bit it often was.” 


In 1835 Mr. Smith raised a fair crop of potatoes, 
but fell short in corn. He heard that old Mr. Redding 
had harvested more corn than he needed, and went 
to his farm to buy some. 

When Mr. Smith had made known his business, 
Mr. Redding asked, ‘‘Have you the money to pay for 
the corn?” 

“Yes, sir, right on the spot,’’ Smith answered. 

“And have you got a team to haul it away?” 

“Right at the door,” was the answer. 

“Well, Mr. Smith,” said old Redding, deliberately, 
“you can’t have any o’ my corn.” 

This blunt reply surprised Smith not a little. ““Can’t 
have any? hat do you mean by that?’ he de- 
manded. 

“Well, ye see, friend, it’s ge here,” Redding re- 
plied, his eyes twinkling with good-humor. ‘There 
are a g many new settlers hereabouts who aint so 
well off as you be. They haint money, an’ they haint 
teams, an’ I cale’late it’s my duty to ’blige them. 
You won’t have no trouble in uying corn elsewheres, 
an’ some o’ these poor folks might.” 

Five ys after this conversation Redding told 
Smith that he hadn’t yet got the pay for all the corn 
he trusted out at that time. “But,” said he, ‘it will 
be returned to me when I’ve quit raisin’ corn, an’ I 
can wait.” 

———~+or— 


RATHMELL-IN-ENGLAND. 


A small village in Yorkshire is commonly known 
throughout the neighborhood as Rathmell-in-Eng- 


| land—a curious designation which is thus explained 


in Mr. Parkinson’s “Yorkshire Legends and Tradi- 
tions: The village is on the banks of the Ribble, a 
river which is subject to sudden floods. At these 
times the “ings,” or low-lying lands on the river’s 
edge, are often quite submerged. 


Many years ago haymaking was going on merrily 
in the thmell ings, and one of the men of the 


| village partook somewhat too freely of the good 
| things agen ge Toward evenin 


he fell asleep on a 
haycock, and was left behind by his companions 
when they returned home for the night. 

Heavy rain came on; the river suddenly overflowed 
its banks, and the haycock floated some miles down 
the valley. A neighboring farmer found it the next 
morning stranded in shallow water, with the hay- 
maker still asleep upon it. Seeing the man’s unusual 
and somewhat perilous position, he awoke him and 
asked his name. 

“Tommy Johnson,” was the reply. 

“What,” said the farmer, “Tommy Johnson, of 
Rathmell?” 

“Ay,” said the haymaker, rubbing his eyes. ‘‘Tom- 
my Johnson, of Rathmell, in England.” 

holding hi If surr ded by a broad expanse 
of water, and missing the familiar objects of home, 
he had evidently concluded that he must have been 





| floated to some foreign strand far from his English 


vale. Since that day the name “Rathmell-in-Eng- 
land”’ has clung to Tommy’s native village. 


OS 


OUTRAGEOUS. 


Railroad employees are sometimes surly in their 
ways, but it is not to be denied that they have to 
endure much stupid questioning. A stout man, with 
a large bag and a distressed countenance, came to 
a ticket-seller’s window one day, and said, excitedly : 

‘Tell me what time the 3.50 train leaves!” 

The ticket-seller looked at him with a fixed and 
solemn gaze 2 moment, and then answered: 

“Tt leaves at ten minutes of four.” 

“Ten minutes of four!’ exclaimed the stout gen- 
tleman. “What a fraud these railroads are! Actually 
misleading people five minutes in their time-tables 


just for the fun of seeing them get left!” 
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For the Companion. 
ONE EVENING, FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


The deepening twilight of a summer’s day; 
A city street where elms grow thick and tall; 
A soft breeze creeping upwards from the bay; 
A lone, belated robin’s plaintive call. 
A broad, white house, with hospitable air; 
A wide-swung door, and, perched on foot-worn 
stone, 
Two tiny maids, Goldlocks and Ravenhair, 
Floating out song on song, in childish tone. 
Their favorite ‘Little Bennie,” first alway, 

And then, “‘The Drummer Boy of Waterloo,” 
“Robin Adair,” ‘The Watcher,” “Old Dog Tray,” 
“The Troubadour,” and “‘Annie Laurie,” too. 

And then, perchance, some listening passer-by 
Pauses in shadow till a song is done, 

While two small hearts with joy and pride beat high, 
Contented with the silent praise of one. 

Song after song, unheeded is the time, 
And now in “Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,” 

Now in “The Mocking Bird” their voices chime, 
While nearer, nearer draws the bed-time hour. 

At last, another voice is heard,—though low, 
It puts “Ten Little Indian Boys” to flight, 

A sweet, firm voice that well the singers know, 
And Ravenhair and Goldlocks kiss good-night. 


+o 


For the Companion. 
PATTY’S PLAID PIE. 

‘‘Mamma, may I go over to gran’ma’s ?” 

“Yes, dear.”’ 

It would be hard to tell how many times a day 
Patty asked this and her mamma answered it. 
If any little girl who reads about her lives right 
across the street from her grand- 
ma’s, perhaps she can give a guess 
about it. 

Patty had only lately come to 
live so near, and you may be 
sure she thought it very delightful. 

‘What kind of a day 
is this?’’ asked Patty 
one morning when she 
awakened. 

“A very nice day, I 
think,’’ said her mamma. 

*“T mean, do you think 
it’s bake-day? I mean 
gran’ma’s bake-day ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said mamma. 

“This is Saturday, and 
grandma always bakes 
on Saturday.” 

‘‘May I go over?” 

“Yes.” 

The other little girl 
who lives near grandma 
can tell you exactly why 
Patty wanted to go. She 
knows all about the 
doughnuts and ginger- 
snaps and custards and 
pies. Grandma and Hilda, 
the Swede girl who could 
not speak a word of Eng- 
lish, were making pies 
when Patty toddled into 
the kitchen. 

“O gran’ma!”’ she said. ‘‘What a beautiful 
pie! I never saw a plaid pie before.” 

“Didn't you?’ said gran’ma. ‘Bring a patty- 
pan here, Hilda.’’ 

Hilda knew what the patty-pans were, for at 
least one of them was always used on gran’ma’s 
bake-day. Patty thought they were named so 
because the little pie or gingerbread or custard 
was always for her. But other little girls know 
well enough that patty-pans are for little Kittys 
or Pollys or Prues or a hundred others, especially 
the ones who live near gran’ma. 

Hilda smiled as gran’ma made the patty-pan 
plaid pie. The big one was filled with apple- 
butter and had strips of crust criss-crossed all 
over it. The patty-pan pie was such a very little 
one that there could be only two pieces crossed 
on it. 

“That's a little bit of plaid,” said Patty, laugh- 
ing till the dimples were all over her face. 

“Yes, only a sample,’’ said grandma, ‘but it 
will taste good.” 

“Yes,” said Patty. ‘One streak for mamma, 
one streak for auntie, one streak for Elsie and 
one for me.”” 

“Dear me,” said gran’ma, “show came I to| 
forget that you always divide everything you | 
have? Eat the patty-pie yourself, little one, and 
we'll make a saucer-pie for you to take home.” 

The patty-pan pie was almost cooked by the 
time the plaid was put on the saucer-pie. Patty 
waited for it to cool a little and then ate it, think- 
ing it was as good as it looked and that there 
was nothing in the world which quite came up to 
a plaid pie. 

When the saucer-pie was done, she could hardly 
wait for it to cool she was in such a hurry to take 


, 
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it home. Hilda set it in the kitchen window, but 
| Patty, after watching it for a little while and 
| finding that it cooled very slowly, took hold of it 
with a towel and carried it out on the back 
porch. 

| Then she went out to see the little ducks and 
chickens. When she came back she saw gran'ma’s 
little dog, Waggle, standing close to the plaid 
saucer-pie. 


and ran towards him. 

“O Wag, you naughty doggie!’’ 

Waggle was a very pretty white dog with a 
| little pink nose, and Patty was usually quite 
| willing that he should help himself to a share of 
| what she had. But as is often the way with dogs 
he had chosen the part he liked best. He had 
| left the apple-butter and very carefully picked 





| out the strips of crust. 
| With a woe-begone face Patty took the pie back | 
| to the kitchen. Gran’ma had gone up stairs, and | next morning his face was badly swollen. When 


only Hilda was there. 
‘‘He’s eaten up all the plaid,’’ said Patty. 




































Hilda did not understand. She thought Patty 
had eaten the crust and was sorry. 

“Yah, yah,” said Hilda, smiling a great deal 
and nodding her head very hard. | 

She smoothed the apple-butter with a spoon, | 
took a little pie-crust which had been left, cut. it | 
into streaks and in a few moments the plaid was | 


all on again. Into the oven it went, and came 
out as beautiful as before. 

Patty let it stay on the window-sill this time, 
and before long it was ready to take home to! 
mamma and the others. How good it looked! 
Patty felt as if she could eat it all; but she never 
thought of such a thing as not dividing it. 

“I’ve brought you a plaid pie. Gran’ma made 
it,’’ she said to mamma and auntie and her sister 
Elsie. ‘And it’s good.” 

“Yes, I know it’s good if gran’ma made it,” 
said Elsie. She went for some little plates and a 
knife, and mamma began cutting it in four pieces. 

“Tf I hadn’t hurried, you wouldn’t have had 
it,” said Patty. “I caught Wag just in time. 
He ate all the plaid off.”’ 

“Off what ?’’ asked mamma. 

‘Off the pie.” 

“This pie?’ asked auntie. 

“Yes, and Hilda put some more streaks on. 
Hilda’s a good girl.” 

‘*Patty,’’ said mamma, “run back to gran’ma’s 
and ask her to lend me three eggs.”’ 

Patty had to look for the eggs in the barn, and 


Was he smelling it? Patty gave a little cry | 


403 





[| «Yes. But she could not help wondering 


why they did not leave any pie for her. 

And to this day the darling little Patty does 
not know that the pie was thrown away because 
Waggle had tried it, and mamma did not like 
to make her feel badly by letting her know. ° 


——___ 4 


One day when Lillian was scarcely three years | 


old she made up her mind to run away, and go 
to see her little cousin, so when the others were 
all foo busy to notice her, she slipped out of the 
back door and started up the hill to Chicepee, 
but very soon came back, crying bitterly. Her 
father met her at the door, and asked why she 
did not keep on. The little girl answered be- 
tween her sobs: ‘“‘*Cause I met a wasp coming.” 











it took her some time. When she came back | 
there was no pie to be seen. 
‘Is it all gone ?’’ she asked, in a little dismay. | 
*‘All gone, dear,’’ said mamma, “but here are | 
some peaches for you. You like them just as | 
well, don’t you?” 


Netute’s brother had the toothache, and the 


Nellie saw him she began tolaugh. ‘‘O mamma,”’ 
she cried, ‘‘just see how Frankie’s mouth sags!’’ 


For the Companion. 
CAUGHT. 


Out came little Tip-tap, 
Skipping ’round the floor; 

Never looked behind her 
Through the open door. 


In came Lady Long-leap, 
Stepping very light ;— 

Swallowed little Tip-tap 
At one big bite. 


—_+@r = 
For the Companion. 
A NEW REMEDY. 


If there was anything Jenny hated to do it was 
to wash dishes, but all the same she had it to do 
three times a day. 

She went to stay awhile with grandma, and 
flattered herself she should get rid of dishwashing 
there. 

But grandma thought that dishwashing was 
the very work for little girls. 

“T can’t wash the dishes this morning, grand- 
ma,” said Jenny one day as they cleared off the 
table, ‘‘for my finger is sore, and the dishwater 
makes it smart.” 

‘No matter if it does smart a little,”’ grandma 
said; ‘it will do it good. Dishwater is very 
healing.” 

Half an hour after grandma came out, expect- 
ing to see the dishes all done, but, instead, Jenny 
had dipped out a little of the water into a tin cup, 
and there she sat soaking her finger in it! 

It was a long timé before she heard the last of 
her ‘‘dishwater cure,” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


| 

| 

It grows in the lanes, without culture or care, 

| Its delicate fragrance perfuming the air; 

| But, since pleasure and pain in this world often blend, 
| Take care how you pluck it, my heedless young friend! 


I. 


| A king, whose mighty army was laid low 
| In one short night, but not by human foe. 


Il. 


Two words express this—choose the one you please; 
*Tis not the one who stays at home at ease. 


Ill. 


This, when transposed, is an abbreviation 
Used, sometimes, previous to an explanation. 


IV. 
This, I’ve already told you all about; 
Glance back, and, if you’re bright, you’ll find it out. 


v. 
Another duplicate! look back once more, 
And see that this has been explained before. 


2. 
HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 


A white-haired, bowed, but not old man stands by 
his broken prison chain. The pale and ghastly light 
but indistinctly reveals the deep old dungeon—its 
seven empty chains fastened each by an iron ring to 
a Gothic pillar, the path worn by the constant walk- 
ing of the prisoner up and down, from side to side, 
but always avoiding, never profaning by touch the 
moundless graves at the feet of two of these pillars— 
the graves of his two brothers. 

The old man looks sadly towards the high and 
narrow window as if half-expecting again to see 
perched on its sill just above the water level the 
beautiful bird, and to hear again the sweet 
carol which had waked him from his despon- 
dency. But he looks in vain; the bird is 
mortal (not as at first he thought, his brother’s 
soul come back to him) and it has flown away 
from dungeon, castle and lake on to the 
mountains where his own thoughts ever are, 
and for the free air of which his brothers 
pined and died. 


3. 
ANAGKAM. 
Throb of a toe by E. 
I’m often seen 
summer days 
In city streets and country 


through 


ways; 
And ’mong the 
children rea 
I’m a favorite one indeed. 
A.M. P. 

4. 
WORD-SQUARE. 

* 


9 that 


% 


* * © * 
**# * * 


* * 
* * 
* * 
An upright pole; having 


power; a reproach; a time 
of session. H.A.G. 


5. 
CURIOUS COMPARISON. 


My positive bends 

To serve deadly ends 

And with courtesy fine on 
his lady attends. 


My comparative flee, 

For no one can be 

More tedious and tiresome 
and humdrum than he. 


My superlative seems 

On numberless themes 

In talking and vaunting to 
go to extremes. 

6. 

WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


[Fill the blank with a word which shall complete 
| the question while the enclosed word or words shall 
| be the answer. ] 


1. What is the —— thing for a sailor to be most 
familiar with ? 

2. What unpleasant habit have those —— shown ? 

3. Did you ever feel a thrust from a —— ? 





4. What must one do who the value of money ? 

5. ;What is the character of the people in those two 

6. What does an intemperate man do after drink- 
B. 


ing too ——? 


Conundrums. 


How can you and I show the difference between a 
| hen and a sewing-machine ? One says cl(u)ck; the 
other says cl(i)ck. 
| What piece of parlor furniture asks a question ? 
What-not. 
| What pear is most useful toa reaper? The Seckel 
| (sickle). 
| What harm would there be in personating the 








| daughter of an Indian Brave in a tableau? It 
| would be doing Mis(s)chief. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. St. Swithin’s Day. 

2. Hire—Heir. Sage—Ages. Lair—Rail. Lave 
—Vale. Ache—Each. Dash—Shad. Part—Trap.— 
Harvest. 
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magnitudes, the one a brilliant white, the other 4 
pale emerald. The marvellous discovery is now made 
that the larger star of the pair is also double, the two | Made only by Jonny I. Brown & Sons, Boston. 


stars that compose it being so close together that the | 


telescope cannot separate them. 

The spectrum of a star, like the solar spectrum, 
consists of the seven primary colors, crossed by dark 
lines. These lines form a kind of astronomical 
alphabet. If the star is coming toward us, they shift 
toward the violet end of the spectrum. If the star 
is receding, they shift toward the red end. 

Two stars very near together, having the same 
spectrum, cannot be distinguished from a single star 
as long as they are at rest. If they revolve round 
each other in a plane inclined to the line of sight, the 
lines of their spectra will be single when the stars are 
in conjunction, and double when they are at elonga- 
tion. This is the case with Mizar, and the doubling 
occurs at intervals of fifty-two days. 

Professor Pickering therefore infers that these two 
stars are immense suns revolving round each other. 


WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | He estimates that the period of revolution of each 


nioney in a Registered Letter. All tmasters are 
required 


pos 
to register letters whenever requested to | 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one ean collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wae send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

iscontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
ae must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your —— issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 

ible unt: 6 are pai 


papers are held resp ar 
and their papers are ordered to be di 





sun about the common centre of gravity is one hun- 
dred and four days, and that the maximum velocity 
is one hundred miles a second. These conclusions 
are the result of measurements of almost inconceiv- 
able delicacy. 

pteiicniilitaannniae 


KEEN SCENT. 


A gentleman in New York, the owner of one of the 
finest collections of butterflies in the country, has 
made an experiment which proves conclusively that 
butterflies are endowed not only with bright colors, 
but with marvellously acute senses. Out of his col- 
lection, comprising almost every known variety, he 
chose two butterflies which were only two or three 
days old, and had never had their freedom. 

One of these he attached securely by a thread to 
the fence in the rear of his house in the upper part 
of New York. He marked the other so that he could 


identify it, and placing it in a small box, carried it 
down town to one of the ferries, across the river to 
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For the Companion. 
TRACHOMA. 


The mucous membrane which lines the eyelids 
unites toward the back of the eye, and returning, 
covers the globe, including even the horn-like cornea 
over the pupil and iris. It is called the conjunctiva, 
and is the seat of many forms of inflammation, from 
that caused by mere dust to the most contagious and 
destructive. Conjunctivitis is the common name of 
all these forms. One of them, not the worst, but 
often, when neglected, quite serious, is trachoma, so 
called from a Greek word meaning rough. 

From inflammation, due to some irritant, or to 
contagious matter from eyes already infected, the 
membrane becomes roughened, and the tant 


Hoboken, and some distance into the city of Hoboken. 

Here it was turned loose. When the experimenter 
reached his house, several hours later, he found the 
two butterfiies side by side on his back fence. The 
butterfly which was but just born and had never be- 
fore had its liberty had travelled several miles, 
crossed a wide river, and promptly found its way 
back to its mate in one of those back yards of New 
York which are almost indistinguishably alike in 
their ugliness. 

This seemed a most extraordinary feat to one of a 
party of gentlemen to whom the story was told b 
the experimenter, and he asked a well-known natural- 
ist whether it could be believed. The naturalist an- 
swered that the sense of smell, which was undoubt- 
edly in this case the butterfly’s guide, was in many 
animals so wonderfully acute that to him the case did 
not seem remarkable, much less unbelievable. 


——— 


HIS ONLY REASON. 


A certain little boy, who took an ocean voyage, was 
sure he shoutd enjoy it from beginning to end. At the 
close of the fifth day, however, the monotony of scene 





movement of the upper lid in winking greatly inten- 
sifies the inflammation, increasing the secretions and 
rendering them diseased. This membrane, in its 
normal condition so soft and tender, may become 
almost as hard as cartilage. A shrinking of the tissues 
sometimes causes an inversion, or turning in, of the 
eyelashes, which aggravates the inflammation. 

The malady may extend to the cornea, and give rise 
to a thick covering, resembling red flannel, over the 
entire front of the globe, resulting in blindness until 
the removal of the disease. Says Doctor Williams: 

“Scarcely any curable affection of the eye is so 
great a strain on the patience of both the subject of 
the disease and his physician as is this, since in its 
chronic form it persists so obstinately, yielding only 
by nearly imperceptible degrees. 

“It is emphatically a disease of poverty, arising 
from bad hygienic conditions, faulty nutrition, and 
exposure to inclement weather, dust, or other irri- 
tants. It is contagious by direct contact of the secre- 
tions with other eyes; and is often extended in 
families, in barracks and asylums, to numbers of 
persons whose surroundings had already predisposed 
them to this disease.”’ 

Its contagious character renders any one liable to 
it who may come in contact with the secretions. 

A writer in the Medical and Surgical Reporter was 
surprised, after compiling statistics on the subject 
for ten years, to find that four-fifths of all his cases 
were among males of the farming population. 

On instituting an investigation of this unlooked for 
fact, he became convinced that it was due to the use, 
in common, of the family wash-basin and towel. In 
one case he was able to trace the course of a harvest- 
hand about the country by the numerous cases of 
trachoma, whose infection could be traced to him. 

The disease is almost unknown in Switzerland, a 
. fact which is believed to be owing to the universal 
cleanliness of the people. In Ireland, on the con- 
trary, it is at the maximum. 

After trach has b chronic it yields only 
to long-continued and assiduous treatment, but it is 
readily cured in its early stages. 





briignemenlbtigisiticne 
For the Companion. 
THE STAR MIZAR. 


Every observer of the heavens, who knows by 
name some of the brightest stars, is familiar with 
the constellation called the Great Dipper, visible in 
whe northern sky through the whole night and 
throughout the year. It consists of seven stars, four 
in the bowl, and three in the handle. An interesting 
discovery has recently been made by Professor Pick- 
ering, of the Harvard University Observatory, con. 
cerning one of the stars of this beautiful group. 

Mizar is the name of the star. It is the middle 
star in the handle, is of the second magnitude, and 
has attracted much attention ever since men began to 
study the stars, because even to the naked eye it is 
double. It has a companion, Alcor, plainly visible to 


observers endowed with good visual power. Alcor is 


of the fifth magnitude, and is about 11‘ distant from 
Mizar. The tiny star seems to be growing brighter, 
for the Arabians considered it a severe naked-eye 
test, and it is now comparatively easy to detect. 

The telescope shows plainly that Mizar is a double 
star, its components being of the third and fifth 





| they don’t tease me.””— Van Dorn’ 


and pation began to pall upon him, and he grew 
decidedly fractious. 


“Don’t you want to go downstairs and take a nap?” 
asked his mother, gently. 

“Been asleep once to-day,” said he, crossly. “Sick 
of sleeping.”’ 

“Run over to those little girls, then, and see them 
cut out one dolls.” 

pen - sick - pe oot dolls !”’ 

“There is a sailor s arope. Why don’t you 
go and watch him?” ° re ” P ’ 

“Sick of it!” 

“Well, it seems to me you’re tired of everything on 
board.” 


“Yes, Iam, mamma! I’ve got every kind of sick 
but seasick, and the only reason I’m not tired of you 
. be I used to know you when we were on dry 
an hd 


en cei 
TOO RECENT. 


Juliette, a little girl who was making what her 
parents regarded as remarkable progress at school, 
was asked one day by her Uncle George: 


“Well, Juliette, what study do you like best?” 

“Oh, history, Uncle George. I’m getting along 
splendidly in that.” 

“Yes,” said her mother. “Just ask her a question, 
and see how much she knows.” 

“Well,” said Uncle George, “tell me the story of 
Adam.”’ 

Juliette looked ae with surprise. 

“Adam?” she said. “Why, I haven't got as far as 
that yet!” 


——— 


KNEW HIMSELF. 


It takes more than a knowledge of arithmetic, 
sometimes, to do a “sum in subtraction.” 


“Do you know anything about figures, Uncle ’Ras- 
tus?” said a merchant to an applicant for work. 

Yes, sah.” 

‘‘Well, if I were to lend you five dollars and you 
promised to pay me one dollar a month, how much 
—= ou owe me at the expiration of three 
months?” 


“Five dollars, sah.”’ 
“I’m afraid you don’t know much about figures.” 


: a sab; ut I specs I knows all about Uncle 
us.” 
oS ee een 
OVERWORK. 


The great labor movement, though it is a serious 
thing, is not without its humors. 

It is said that, following a strike in a cider-vinegar 
factory in a Maine village, the wag of the place was 
asked : 

“Why did the men strike up at the vinegar fac- 
tory?” 

“T understand,” said he, “that it was because the 
cider was working more than ten hours a day.” 


——— 


WHY SHE WEPT. 


Not only do troubles have their compensations, but 
sometimes the very absence of trouble becomes an 
occasion of grief. 

“What are you crying about, Susy?” 

“The boys are teasing Alice.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t cry about that.” 

“I’m not crying about that. I’m crying because 

"8. 
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A COUNTRY newspaper advertises a new style of 
handkerchief thus: ‘‘What is it that wipes the tears 
from the eyes of the loving mother bending over her 
sick child? Dr. H——’s Cordial!” 


“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice’’ preserves the teeth and hardens the gums. 
(Adv. 





i a 

Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys 
an Extract at a low price, do not be disappointed if it 
is poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, 
we recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. 





[Adv. 








PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses Plushes. 
Before buying elsewhere, send for our prices and 
samples. Enclose 10 cents towards p= for 
the ples an t and we will send you 
25 good-size samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 
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ACME WASHINC MACHINE. 


The hard-working mother’s best friend. Your wife’s 
best companion in her household duties. No rubbing 
or wearing out of clothes in washing, whatsoever. 
Price, 00. 
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Salts, and see that the bottles 
are like those shown herewith. 
All others are frauds. 
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sometimes selling by the ounce, 
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NEVER SOLD BY THE OUNCE. 
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FOR THE 


HAIR & SKIN 


> 7/ Anelegant dressing ex- 

¥ % py quisitely perfumed, re- 
a... BH movesallimpurities from 
Se) the scalp, prevents bald- 

ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautifal. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 


and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c, 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 


BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York 








A-head of everything 
that can be used for washing 
and cleaning, is PEARLINE. 
If your work is heavy, it isa 
necessity ; if yourworkislight, 
it is aluxury. It lessens the 
labor of washing, and helps 
everywhere in the housework. 
There’s nothing so harmless 
—so effective—so popular and 
yet so new—it is rapidly suc- 
ceeding soap. Try it forwash- 
ing dishes—try it for washing 
anything—everything ; only 
try it—for your own sake and 
ours. A house without Pear- 


line is “behind the times.” 
Beware of imitations, 183 JAMES PYLE. N. Y. 











| Hungry 


~ 


Fishermen. 


—_ ake i“ 





"Tis the hour of high noon. 


bite. 


The fish have ceased to 


Down go the poles; out come the lunch baskets, 


and two hungry fishermen discuss with great relish the 
contents of the Zhe Franco-American Food Co.'s 


Game Pates. 


These Chicken and Game Pates are just the thing to take 
with you to the mountains or seashore, for picnics, hunt- 


ing, fishing, or camping parties. 


postage prepaid. 


A sample can for 25¢., 


Partridge, Quail, Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver, Pheasant. 


Franco-A merican Food Company, 
42 West Broadway, New York. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 
Mention Youth's Companion. 


Be sure and get the Franco-American brand. 
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For the Companion. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


The annals of the world present us with no 
case, anterior to that of America, in which a 
young State, already grown great, has been in- 
troduced into a family of old States which may be 
said to have grown gray in greatness. The day 
may come, when as many or more passengers 
will traverse the Atlantic westward as now pass 
it eastward; but, until that day arrive, the im- 
pressions formed of Europe in America must 
proceed mainly from American witnesses, and the 
impressions formed of America in Europe must 
be fashioned mainly from our experience of 
American visitors. In no case has an eminent 
American given us such ample opportunities of 


judgment as Mr. Motley, for none has passed so | 


large a portion of his life among us. And in no 
case, if we combine exterior with mental and 


moral advantages, have American lineaments | 


been reflected on Europe in more favorable form. 
Such men as Mr. Motley, even in their individual 
capacities, form links. between the severed lands. 
America cannot send us too many of them. 

Mr. Motley in his various capacities, as a his- 
torical student, a diplomatist, and a social figure, 
became familiar with most of the European cap- 
itals. But, however much he loved them, and 
for many of them he had much love, Great 
Britain had, after his own country, the innermost 
place in his heart. There is in his estimation no 
society like English society. The two volumes 
of his Correspondence lately published hold, per 
haps, the very first place among books which 
tend either to exhibit or establish the true com- 
munity of life, which the hard conditions of 
geography may qualify, but cannot enfeeble. In 
1859 (Vol. I., p. 327) he wishes his daughter to 
see 

— “the most brilliant and cultivated society in 
the world, namely, the highest circles of London 
in the full of the season.”’ 

He thinks it dangerous to indulge too long in 
their ‘‘Circean draughts,’’ for (in 1867) he feels 
too keenly (II., 294) 

— ‘‘what a fearful price is paid by the English 
people, in order that this splendid aristocracy, 
with their parks and castles, and shootings and 
fishings and fox-huntings, their stables and un- 
limited hospitality, their lettered ease and learned 
leisure, may grow fat, ever to be in danger of 
finding my judgment corrupted by it.” 

I hope that the price paid by the nation-is not 
so great as Mr. Motley supposed. That it was a 
fearful price even within the present century, is 
too true. It has diminished very largely, and it 
is still diminishing. But I quote the passage to 
illustrate the character of Mr. Motley. Every 
door of the proudest English mansions was 
opened to him. English society may be said to 
have flung itself at his feet; it displayed before 
him all its charms. His eye was ever open, and 
he appreciated the splendor, the grace, and the 
refinement; but his heart was true as the needle | 
to the pole, and he never swerved from his loyalty 
to his transatlantic home and its beloved insti- | 
tutions. 

Mr. Motley’s literary career began in failure. 

“Did I not have two novels killed under me (as | 
Balzac says) before I found that my place was | 
among the sappers and miners, and not the| 
lancers ?’’ Like a man of sense as well as genius, | 
he recognized this failure, and did not repine at 
it. His next impulse was to enter the field of 
history; and here, like his distinguished ante- 
cessor, Mr. Prescott? he at once took rank not 
oniy among successful, but among standard his- 
torians; a corps from which, once enlisted, there 
is little fear of being discharged. I have noted 
the manliness with which he accepted failure. 
Let me note the modesty with which in the words 
just cited he describes his position. And note 
also the benefit of failure. Suppose that his novels 
had been a little more popular, just enough to 
float them. His career would then have been that 
of the third-rate novelist. He would have be- 
longed to a class of whom it is not uncharitable 
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| again (I., 147) : “I don’t employ myself in writing |than America should approve, by determining 


pursues money and not truth in any scientific 
field!” 

He had found a grand example of a struggle 
for liberty. He determined to describe it, for he 
knew that every such struggle, in proportion as it 
is made known, is fruitful of its like. He made 
acquaintance with a character of enchaining 
force. 

“T have found one great virtuous and heroic 
| character, William the First, of Orange . . . ., who 
| performed good and lofty actions because he was 
born to do them. He is one of tie very few 
men who have a right to be mentioned in the 
same page with Washington!” 

He felt the elevating effect upon himself of an 
accurate acquaintance with this heroic character, 
and he determined to impart that same benefit to 
others. In being a historian, he was also a mis- 
sionary. He wrote nothing except with an en- 
nobling purpose. And this should be the rule, 
the unbending rule, of every man who writes at 
all. 

But fortune not less than fame smiled upon his 
labors. His first great work, the History of the 
Dutch Republic, issued from the press in 1856. 
In England alone (I., 190 note) seventeen thou- 
sand copies were sold during the first year. It is, 
I suppose, safe to assume that in America the sale 
would be considerably larger. It must have 
brought him a large sum. Ought he, after the 
lofty declaration above cited, to have disdained 
it? Certainly not. Pay is the proper complement 
of such labor even when not its end. Sweet is 
the bread of industry, and can any bread be 
better earned ? 

There were certainly other fields in which a man 








| 
given conclusive proof in more than one 


| direction. I will try him as a critic of art. 
His account of the Apollo Belvedere 














(I., 42) is too full to be cited in this short paper, 
but it is the most masterly judgment of this 
famous work which has ever met my eye. Nor 
is he less at home in his descriptions of nature. 
Witness his account of Mount Etna (I., 51-6). 
His visit was in one respect unfortunate. He 
ascended at the normal time, namely, so as to 
reach the top at the moment when the sun is first 
lifting his head above the eastward sea, and, 
catching the mountain from its base upward 
projects, or should project a shadow which, so 
far as the eye can measure it by comparison with 
known points reaches from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty miles in length along the hilly 
interior of the island. No such shadow, I believe, 
is to be seen at any other point on the surface of 
the earth, for the peak of Teneriffe has not the 


| 





| 





and studying history to make money out of it. | the unity of the territory and by sealing the | 
‘Base as the slave who pays’ is the slave who | doom of slavery. But these great issues, if dimly 


foreshadowed from the first to a far-seeing few, 


| took long to assume definite form on either side 


the ocean. 
It may be doubtful whether Mr. Motley’s 
opinions on current and pending questions were 


as sagacious as his historical judgments, but they | 


were always prompted by the love of justice and 
freedom, and by a noble scorn of charlatanism in 
high places. 

On the subject of religion Mr. Motley in these 
volumes is reserved. He expresses warm sym- 


pathy (II., 396) with Dean Stanley, whose dog- | 
matic ideas were not those of the Church of | 


England, yet whose purity and piety as well as 
his genius adorned its communion. But, when 


sorrow came upon him, he met it in the spirit of | 


a Christian, and gave his will to the Will that 
governs all for good. Ido not attempt to pene- 
trate the secrets of his mind. But I add my small 
tribute to that which is rendered by the general 
voice. Europe will not soon let slip, and America 
will, I trust, always reckon among her treasures 
the memory of a man the whole strain of whose 
life was so lofty, loving, generous and true, and 
who leaves behind him nothing to dim the 
brilliancy of his distinctions, and who lived to 


promote the goodness and happiness of mankind. 
——_+o,—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


CAUGHT BY THE TIDE. 


The Bay of Fundy is known the world over for 
its tremendous tides. In certain of the great 


| estuaries about its head—such as Shepody Bay or 


| so richly and variously endowed as Mr. Motley | the mouth of Tantramar—there is a rise and fall, 
might have excelled. Of this he has, I think, |at spring tides, of over seventy feet. At low | 


405 


squeaks and gruntings. Presently the incoming 
tide is seen careering after them; but they are 
never caught, by any chance. 

For myself, though I have grown up by these 
shifting seas, and have loved and been familiar 
with their splendid turbulence, I have had but two 
adventures for which the tide could be held 
| directly responsible. Once, when I had taken a 
city friend out shooting over the flats, the enthu- 
siasm of the sport beguiled us into forgetfulness. 
The plover and curlew and snipe were so unwary 
and so innumerable that we delayed our return 
to the uplands till the flood had got well under 
| way. 

At first, in our consternation, we started to run; 
but the mud was sticky, our long-legged boots 
were like lead upon our feet, and we soon per- 
| ceived the hopelessness of the undertaking. 
Fortunately we were both strong swimmers. 
| We made for a ledge of rocks that rose some feet 

above the surrounding flats. These, at high tide, 
| would be buried under fifty feet of Fundy’s 
| waves, but they were high enough for our imme- 
| diate purpose. As we gained them, the water was 
|already gliding about our feet. Climbing the 
rocks we sat down, and had a few minutes in 
which to regain our breath. 

| Then we thrust our guns securely into crevices 
| of the rock, that the currents might not drag them 
| away, and undressed ourselves to the shirt and 
drawers. Our shooting-coats, Our ammunition, 
| our well-filled game-bags we grudgingly offered 
| up to the sea-divinities; and when the tide had 
once more overtaken us we plunged into it and 
| struck out bravely for shore. 

It was a longish swim, but the current was now 
our ally. We struck shore a little above the 
village where I belonged, and in our very scant 
apparel we sneaked home, by the way of all the 
back lanes and shady coverts we could command. 

This experience, though unpleasant and costly, 
was not very thrilling. But my experience in the 
old North Joggins quarry was thrilling enough to 
delight the most adventurous. 

Some three leagues below the Minn- 
die village, where my boyhood was 
passed, there was a deserted freestone 
quarry. I had heard vague reports of 
it, as having furnished, for a short 
time, stone of an admirable texture 
and appearance. Then, it was said, 
some fatal defect had been found in 
the material; all demand for the stone 
had ceased, and the quarry had been 
abandoned after heavy loss. 

The stone had been cut below high- 
water level, and I now know that its 
flaws were due to its being impregnated 
with salt and moisture, but at the time 
of which I am writing there seemed to 
me to hang a glamour of mystery and 
romance about the deserted workings. 

At last, one September day, when | 
had tramped far afield in search of 
partridges, I came out unexpectedly 
upon the seashore. I found myself on 
a high and beech-crowned bluff, which 
I at once recognized as Snowdon’s 
Point, the place of the old quarry. Partridges I 
had found none, and my enthusiasm for gunning 
was on the wane. The tide was at ebb. I forgot 
partridges, and resolved to explore the romantic 
ruins of the quarry. -, 

The bluff, though high and bold, was very 
shallow—that is to say, it sheered inland almost 
as steeply as on its seaward face. Clambering 
down the rocks to about half-tide level, I rounded 
a weedy crag and found the mouth of the quarry 


| water, therefore, there are miles of red flats, acres 
| upon acres of gray-green beach, or wild steeps 
| of sandstone and slate, where at the flood appears 
| a full and heaving sea. 

Many strange phenomena arise in connection 
with these mighty tides. There are harbors on 
the Fundy coast which, at low tide, contain liter- 
ally no water save a few detached puddles or a 
rivulet that could not float a dory. At such 
| times these harbors are but vast, desolate, gleam- 
|ing basins of red mud; and the wharves of the 
| villages scattered about their rims, perched high 

| on the ruddy slopes and perhaps a mile from any 
water, look as if anything like a ship would be 


same regularity of form with Etna. The length | to them the most unexpected and impossible of 
is probably five times the base, and it was the | visitors. 

most wonderful natural object I have ever seen, | But when the tide turns, then the deluge! The 
but most unhappily fell upon a cloudy morning, | ocean seems to empty itself into the bosom of the 


or he would have left us a noble description. 
Even the youngest reader of these volumes will 
have heard the great name of Bismarck. The 
picture of the early friendship formed at Bonn 
and Berlin between him and Mr. Motley, as it is 





to say that a portion of them might well enough 
be spared. They add largely to the bulk of litera- | 
ture, but contribute nothing to the store of human 
knowledge, to the mental or moral education of 
mankind. But, through the historic researches 
and achievements of Mr. Motley, we possess | 


something of value which we did not previously | 


possess; the world is richer than it was before. | 
Nor is this all the instruction which we derive 
from the study of his literary crisis and its issue. 
His novels seem to have been written as a mere 
employment, and not with special aim. This is 
tradesman’s work, and literature should always 
be something higher and better than a trade. So 
it was with him. “It was not that I cared about 
writing a history, but that I felt an inevitable 
impulse to write one particular history.” 


drawn in the correspondence, is delightful for 
simplicity, constancy and warmth. Such as it 
was in their boyhood, such it remained when the 
name of Bismarck had come to be the first in 
Europe, and the narrative here given, if it has met 
the eyes, cannot have failed to gladden the heart, 
of the famous statesman. 

The various stages of the great civil convuision 
in America were nothing less than agonizing to 
Mr. Motley. His pain was aggravated by distance 
and uncertainty. He resented the indifference or 
hostility which he appeared to find in the higher 
English circles; yet in his anger he did not cease 
to love them. Juridically there is no more inter- 
esting question to be found than this, which has 
| now hecome academic only. Practically, it has 





| land, and what seemed, a few hours before, like 
inland communities, are swiftly transformed into 
bustling seaports. Yachts, ships and steamers 
swarm in on the flood, and hasty ferries dart 
between the opposite shores. The wharves, for a 


yawning before, low-arched and broad. Some 
heavy tamarack timbers bolted to the rocks, rem- 
nants of platform and derrick-staging, showed 
that man’s hand had here been at work. But his 
| traces were fast being erased by the eating cur- 
| rents, or obliterated by masses of kelp and dulse. 
| Tshould have mentioned that before descending 
| to the beach I had supplied myself with rolls of 
| birch-bark from the forest, to serve as torches. 
One of these rolls, wound tightly to make it last, 
and thrust into the cleft end of a bit of sapling, I 
soon had occasion to light, for daylight failed me 
as I penetrated the quarry. The wet, dark rocks, 
and palls of weed, seemed to soak up the sunlight 
with supernatural avidity. 

It was a weird and fascinating cave, running 
far into the hill, with a gradual ascent which 
must have been intended to facilitate the removal 
Here and there the lurid light of 
my torch flashed blood-red on shallow tidal pools, 
where colorless anemones unfolded and eyeless 
forms of strange sea-life crawled sluggishly. 
Now and then the oozy weed-mantles on the walls 





of the stone. 





little while, are in a state of feverish activity. | 
Then, as suddenly as it came in, the sea drops | 
back, and the life of the villages goes with it. | 

In spite of these violent fluctuations of the | 
water-level, and the shifting of the hour of high- | 
water, there are comparatively few accidents along | 
these tidal coasts. Both men and the dumb brutes 
become so accustomed to the tide that they calcu- 
late upon it almost instinctively. 

Even the pigs learn all about it. These creatures | 
follow the ebb, and feed luxuriously on the | 
stranded shell-fish and such delicacies which they | 
then pick up. When the tide is ready to turn, the 
herd may be a mile or more from the safe uplands. | 
Suddenly, before the spectator’s eye can detect 


|any change in the water-level, the whole herd 
And | been settled in the manner which Europe, not less | turns tail and scurries up the shore with wild 


gave forth a gleam as of amethysts and rubies, 
and swayed stealthily as some startled crab with- 
drew behind their coverts. As I wandered further 
in and higher up the slope the animal life became 
less varied and abundant, and I moved on more 
rapidly. 

Presently I came to a terminal chamber, 
whether or not the only one I did not know. The 
further wall of this chamber was a slope of soft 
clay, and the floor was muddy with earth that 
had apparently fallen from the roof. Satisfied 
with my explorations, I was on the point of turn- 
ing back, when, across one wall of the chamber 
I noticed a whitish gleam which attracted me. 

A close observation showed me that on this 
side the freestone bad been quarried out to where 


. it was bounded by a fissure filled with clay. The 








action of the tides had dissolved away this clay, 
and revealed the face of a shoulder of whinstone. 
l remembered that on the inland slope of the | 
bluff there was a considerable out-cropping of 
this same whinstone; but what drew my attention | 
now was the fact that across the dark surface of 
this rock there straggled a liberal vein of milky 
or gold-bearing quartz. 

Was it possible I was going to discover a gold 
mine? Such things had happened, indeed! I had | 
studied mineralogy during the past year in college, 
and knew something worth while of prospecting. 
And this part of the world was not without its 
paying gold-fields. 

I was scrutinizing the vein eagerly for a sign of 
the yellow metal, when I noticed that my last 
torch was dying out. This I heeded but little, 
for the path out was simple and direct, and plenty 
of matches were in pocket in case I should need 
a light, but suddenly I remembered the tide. 

With the last flicker of the torch I glanced at 
my watch. My heart came into my throat as I 
saw it must be past half-tide. In all probability I 
was already trapped, caught helplessly in this 
most hideous of death-pits. Scratching matches 
tremblingly as I went, I stumbled madly down 
the cave, and in a few moments the sound of 
thundering waters reached my ears. Still I ran 
on, and presently I met the daylight, carried deep 
into the cave by reflection from the heaving 
surface. 

I was too late. The mouth of the cave was 
full, and from the noise outside I knew there was 
an on-shore wind blowing, raising a surf which 
would make utterly hopeless any attempt to escape 
by diving and swimming. Supposing I should 
succeed in so long a dive as would be necessary 
to carry me beyond the cavern’s mouth, the cur- 
rents and breakers outside would straightway 
shatter me on the rocks. 

I retreated up the cavern, numb with despair. 

By the time I had regained the terminal cham- 
ber I had regained also, to a certain extent, my 
presence of mind. I am not of the temperament 
that can give way to despair, under any circum- 
stances, and now I resolved to make a sturdy 
fight for life. 

I could perceive that this chamber was within 
reach of the tide, but whether or not the tide 
would fill it entirely I could not tell. In the 
chance that it would not lay my hope. 

Up the clayey slope of the end wall I made my 
way, digging foot-holes with the muzzle of my 
fowling-piece. As I ascended the soil grew more 
friable, and when I reached the roof of the 
chamber I found it would come away almost by 
shovelfuls under the combined attack of my 
gun-barrel, used as a pick, and my desperately 
energetic hands. The earth fell all about me, 
half-smothering me, and soon I had worked my- 
self upward and forward till I was several feet 
above the level of the ceiling. Here, as I could 
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and sanguine spirits, the heat and toil were telling 
upon me. I grew so weak and dizzy that I had 
to pause and rest every other minute at least. My 
mouth, gasping wide open, was as dry as chips, 
and my eyes felt unnaturally dilated in that thick 
darkness. 


too much. 
quently. 
paint, go over it with the turpentine alone. 


The paper should be changed fre- 
If the cloth begins to ‘fill up’’ with the 


Pin the painted cloth firmly and smoothly to a 


board and having smeared one side of the rattan 
with glue, press it to the cloth, taking care to pre- 


Suddenly, as I rested in my burrow, I thought | serve the circular form. Keep it in place with 


I caught a new sound. Surely it came not from | 
the caverns below me, but through the earth above 

my head! I listened, with my whole soul waiting 

upon my ears. Yes, it was the tinkling of a cow- 

bell, dim and muffled, but not to be mistaken. 

My pick was plied desperately for a stroke or two, 

and then went through a piece of turf into the 

dear air of heaven. 

My hands tore a wide opening, and a breath of 
wind blew in upon my face, with the rustling of 
leaves, the calls of birds, the blessed music of the 
cow-bells near and distinct. 

In another moment I was out of my dungeon, 
and lying on the green turf under a beech-tree. 
The roar of the waves came, softened by distance, 
over the hill-brow, and the late afternoon was the 
utter realization of peace. 

In my exhaustion I fell asleep, and when I 
woke, refreshed, the new moon was hanging in 
the sky. I picked up my faithful fowling-piece, 
and descended the beech glade to a still pool which 
I saw gleaming in the moonlight. Here I took a 
bath, after which, in my young energy, fortified 
by some biscuit and cheese which I found in my 
pockets, I felt quite equal to my long tramp home- 
ward. Cuares G. D. Roserts. 


~~ 
“~or- 





For the Companion. 
A BOLTING-CLOTH FAN. 


The foundation of this lovely and peculiarly 
delicate fan is the common Japanese paper fan, 
not the kind which opens and shuts, but that 
having a bamboo handle, the upper end of which 
is split into fibres, forming the supports for the 
paper covering. 

As a large handle is rather clumsy, select a 
smooth, unsoiled one of medium size. 

First unfasten from each end of the curving, 
bow-like base of the fan, the ends of the strings 
that are interwoven with the ribs, then, just above 
the string and parallel with it, cut the ribs with 
sharp scissors, taking care to leave whatever 
paper comes below the cut, as that helps to keep 
the ribs in place. This is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

Pull out of the handle the curving base from 
which the strings were removed. 

The next thing needed is a strip of rattan one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter. It can be bought 
at a harness shop, and comes in pieces about a 
yard long. This is to be the circumference of the 
fan, and the bolting-cloth is fastened to it. Decide 





tell by the dryness of the soil, the highest of the 
flood would not reach me, and exultantly I stayed 
my delving, and rested. 

Presently I noticed that the heat was growing 
oppressive. My clothes were drenched with per- 
spiration, which kept. streaming from me as if I 
were still at severest labor. I caught the furtive 
creeping and lapping and whispering of water, 
and knew that now the tide was re- 
lentlessly filling the chamber whence 
I had just made escape. 

The heat Zrew more oppressive, 
and I felt some difficulty in breath- 
ing, and suddenly a new horror 
flashed upon me. Was I to be 
suffocated ? 

I suppose, looking back upon the 
episode, that I need have been in no 
serious alarm on this score. It was 
the extreme compression of the air 
that was troubling me, in reality. 
This I never thought of, but fancied 
I was using up all my oxygen. It was a pardon- 
able error, for under the thrilling @fid appalling 
circumstances a boy of eightven could hardly be 
expected to reason like a man of science. Un- 
able to endure the misery of suspense with 
inaction, I betook myself again to my digging, 
and drove my improvised pick into the soil with 
fierce resolve. 

The falling earth dropped now, with hollow, 
mocking echoes, into the stealthy tide that was 
dogging me. The sound made my flesh creep. I 


could almost feel the chill fingers of the tide | 


reaching up into my stifling niche and plucking 
me down. I thought of my body washing blindly 
against those sightless walls, and at last being 
sucked down, down the long passage, by the 
sullen ebb, and out into the lonely eddies of the 


open bay. All the time, however, my arm was | 
not unstrung, and I toiled on with excellent | 


results. 

Presently my gun-barrel caught against some- 
thing tough, which I found to be a tree root. At 
this, which d like a from the outer 
world, my heart bounded, and my spirits rose in 
confident hope. 

My prison had seemed like a grave in the inner- 
most bowels of the earth, but now I felt myself 
in actual communion with the free and laughing 
leaves which this root was nourishing. I followed 
up the comforting message for a space of three or 
four feet, to its junction with a larger root, and 
then struck off a little to one side, that I might 
not come beneath the tree itself. 

By this time, in spite of my new enthusiasm 
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how large you want it by bending the rattan into 
circles of different sizes until one in good propor- 
, tion to the handle is found. It is well to have it 
| correspond in size with a plate, as that can be 
| used afterward in making it perfectly round, and 
| also ini marking the exact size of the fan on the 
| bolting-cloth. Measure the circumference and 
| add to it about four inches extra for splicing. 
The splicing is very simple. Make a long, slant- 
ing cut on the upper side 
of one end of the rattan, 
and a corresponding cut 
on the lower side of the 
other end, as shown in 
Fig. 1. Pass one end 
through the hole in the 
handle and bend the other 
over to meet it. Fit the 
ends nicely together, wind 
the joint with thread, and 
shape the whole into a 
circle, using the plate as 
a gauge. Then tie the 
loose ends of the string to each side. 
As the rattan is much smaller than the 
curved base removed from the hole in 
the handle, the remaining space in the 
hole must be plugged with a very short 
wedge on each side. One long wedge 
will make the whole thing ‘“‘skew”’ in a 
way that is very difficult to manage. 

The bolting-cloth cover is the next thing in 
hand. Nearly every one knows that this cloth 
is the same as that used in flour-mills. It is 
literally bolting-cloth, but in spite of its utilitarian 
name it is an exquisite fabric, extremely delicate 
and yet quite strong. It is always white, but 
there are at least two qualities, and the coarser 
woven should be used for the fan, as it is easier to 
| paint on, and for this purpose oil paints are con- 
| sidered the best. 

The design being a matter of individual taste, 
it is only suggested that pink or white flowers are 
particularly well adapted for this work. A branch 
of pine and cones have also been used with good 
effect. 

As the fan is covered only down even with the 
strings, cut the cloth accordingly and press it 
smooth with a warm flatiron. The design may 
be traced in pencil as the cloth is almost trans- 
parent. 






| 
1 
i 
| 





3} 
Fig. 1. 


behind the cloth, and touching it. Use plenty of 
turpentine in the paint, for the meshes of the 
cloth must not be clogged with it; only the threads 
should be colored. The paper behind absorbs 
most of the paint, but an unglazed paper absorbs 





In painting always keep a piece of writing paper | 


needles pushed slanting 
into the board. They 
are longer than pins, 
and do not make per- 
ceptible holes in the 
cloth. The gluing is 
only to get the cloth on 
smoothly, agd when dry 
it must be sewed over 
and over. 

The rattan is then 
bound with silver braid 
beginning at the point 
where the strings are 
tied, and ending at the 
opposite point. The 
binding requires some 
care as the edges of the 
braid are sewed through 
the cloth and pulled 
together tight. 

A strip of narrower 
braid is used to cover 
the strings and tops of 


Fig. 2. 


and sewed on through the cloth. 


at the handle. 

The braid can be bought of a silversmith or a 
manufacturer of regalias, and comes just the 
right width to cover the rattan. 


—_— +o. 
For the Companion. 


OLD FRIENDS. 


The inquiry published in The Companion of 
May 15th, if any one had been a subscriber to 
this paper longer than Mr. Reuben Allen, of 
Harwich Port, Mass., in whose family it had been 
taken since 1849, has brought out many replies. 
It is pleasant and interesting to us to hear from 


teresting to our readers in general. 
The first number of The Youth’s Companion 
was printed in 1827, by N. Willis, at No. 19 Water 


| Street, Boston. There are, it appears, several 


subscriptions which have continued in the same 
family ever since that date, with, in one or two 
cases, a brief interruption. 

Vesta P. Allen writes from Mendocino, Cal., 
that her father, Nathaniel Allen, of Sedgwick, 
Maine, now Brooklin, had the first number of The 
Companion, and it has been taken in the same 
family ever since. 

Mr. Samuel Kidder, of Lowell, writes: “My 
father began taking The Companion with the first 
number, in 1827, and it has been a weekly visitor 
in the family without interruption since that date. 
It has been read by four generations. 1 remember 
the nodest little sheet issued by Mr. Willis.” 

Mrs. Richard Dexter, of Malden, Mass., writes: | 
“‘The Youth's Companion has been taken in the | 
family of my father, Mr. Stephen Dole, of Fitch- | 
burg, since its establishment. In The Companion 
of November 9, 1831—I have volume five, bound— 
is an obituary notice of the member of the family | 
in whose name the subscription stood. Since that 
time the paper has been taken in my father's 
family in Fitchburg, and since I have been 
married some member of my own family has 
taken it.” 

Mrs. Sarah S. Hyde, of Mazeppa, Minn., writes 
that her father, formerly of East Oxford, Maine, 
took The Companion from the first number, and 
that she has read it ever since. Mrs. Hyde says: 
“In my family of ten children I considered it a 
greater means of education than any printed 
matter except the Bible.’’ 

Mr. William A. Coe, of Highlands, Macon 
County, N. C., formerly of Glencoe, Fla., is said 
to have taken the paper from the beginning. 


formerly Miss Sarah Lincoln, of Wareham, Mass., 
has taken The Companion since 1830, when her 
father, James Lincoln, of Wareham, first sub- 
scribed for the paper for her. For forty-six years 
it was taken in this lady's name, and after that 
time went to her daughter, Sophia Edwards. 

A letter comes to us from Rev. Daniel Emerson, 
of North Kingsville, Ashtabula Co., Ohio, a part of 
which, we are sure, many readers will be inter- 
ested in seeing. In the year 1830, Mr. Emerson’s 
father, the late Prof. Ralph Emerson, began to 
take The Companion at Andover, Mass., Mr. 
Emerson thinks in his name, as he was his oldest 
child, and then twelve years old. Mr. Emerson 
writes : 

“Since that time, 1830, with brief exceptions, 
I have continued to take the paper, and although 
all my living children are scattered away from 
me, I still continue to take it, after nearly or quite 
sixty years. My aged companion and myself 
look for it with the most interest of all our papers, 
and consider it, even for mature minds, the most 
entertaining and valuable. 

“And here I will take this opportunity to state 
why we consider it the most valuable—a statement 





I have long wished to make, but as I have noticed 





the ribs. It is placed on both sides of the fan | 
The fan is | 
finished, as shown in Fig. 2, by a bow of ribbon tainly a very old subscriber. His father first took 


| the paper in 1834 or 1835, when he lived in 





people who have read The Companion for so long 
a period; and it is quite likely that some of the | 
responses from these old subscribers may be in- | 


Mrs. Sarah Edwards, of Sacramento, Cal., | 





that The Companion, unike othcr papers, does 
not blow its own trumpet, I have forborne, for 
fear it might not be published. 

“Its high moral tone, its interesting stories, its 
eminent and costly contributors, its heavy paper, 
of spotless white, of course, are all to be allowed 
to its credit. But the peculiar merits, it? which it 
stands alone, may be stated thus: 
Other papers give us, cursorily and 
imperfectly, a record of current 
events; but The Companion goes 
beyond this, and gives the causes of 
those events, and traces down their 
antecedents. It also gives chapters 
on various forms and changes of 
government, which even the political 
papers do not do. Thus, altogether, 
it appears to the adult and educated 
mind the most wholly satisfying 
paper of the whole myriads pub- 
lished.” 

Mr. George A. Slate, of Bernard- 
ston, Mass., writes that his grand- 
father, Captain Joseph Slate, sub- 
scribed for The Companion in 1834 
when in Boston ‘‘on one of his yearly 
trips with his team,”’ and it has been 
continuously taken ever since by 
grandfather, father and son. There 
are now seven regular readers of 
the one copy of The Companion 
taken in the Slate family, and there have been ten. 

Mr. Waldo F. Brown, of Oxford, Ohio, is cer- 


Worcester, Mass. 
week without it. 


He has never since been a 
His father removed to Ohio in 


| 1838, and Mr. Brown says: ‘I feel that the read- 


ing of The Companion was one of the most im- 
| portant factors in my education, for my school 
advantages were poor in the West at that early 
| date.’” 
| Mr. Samuel K. Burbank, of Pittsford, Vt., 
| writes: ‘‘My sister, now an old lady, commenced 
taking the paper with the commencement of its 
publication, and the subscription was continued 
in the names successively of my brothers, sisters, 
and myself—six in all—until I left my home some 
twenty years since, and according to the best of 
my recollection the pile was complete, or nearly 
so. Since leaving the homestead, it has been con- 
tinued by one and another, sometimes three or 
four copies being taken simultaneously.” 
| Mr. George F. Wing, of Wareham, Mass., has 
| had the paper in his own name since 1835, with 
| the exception of a brief period when he was 

absent in California, following the year 1849. Mr. 

Wing sends a copy of the paper of the date of 

June 12, 1835, with his name written on the 
| margin in the old-fashioned quill-pen handwriting 
of that period. 

It is well worth remarking, by the way, for the 
benetit of the rising generation, that the hand- 
| writing of those old subscribers is almost uniformly 

excellent, and often even elegant. The writing of 
their grandparents, showing, as it does, many 
characteristics of grace as well as plainness, 
should incite young people to make their own 
| hand plain and beautiful, if they wish to prove 
that the rising generation is really so much in 
advance of the generations that have gone before 
it. 

Mr. James B. Shapleigh, of Great Falls, N. H., 
writes that he subscribed for The Companion, for 
his daughter Elizabeth, while in Portland in 1836. 
Mr. Shapleigh had a brother who took the paper 
| before he did. 

Mr. E. J. Mathews, of Middlebury, Vt., has 
been a subscriber for fifty-two years. The paper 
now comes in the name of his two grandsons. 
He thinks that it “is far ahead of The Companion 
of 1838;’’ and he promises to go on taking it 
“provided the paper continues to improve in the 
future as it has in the past.’’ 

Mrs. R. E. Luce, of Westford, Mass., writes 
this very interesting letter : 

“My name was placed on The Youth's Com- 
panion list, January 1, 1839, and year after year, 
continuously, ever since, it has come to the same 
name, and the same post-offige address, and been 
paid for promptly, too. 

“TI was a very little girl in 1839, but could read 
and repeat stories wonderfully, as the oldest child 
is apt to do; so my father subscribed for The 
Youth’s Companion for me. He was a minister, 
and I can well remember how I watched for the 
sound and sight of the old stage-coach which 
brought the mail as it passed through our village 
on its way from Boston to Groton, and then went 
into his study to wait as patiently as I could for 
my own little paper to be brought to me. Then, 
seating myself on the floor, happy and satisfied, 
in that quiet retreat, I read it as long as I wished. 

“Thus it was introduced into our family, and 
all these long years it has been a welcome weekly 
visitant; and now its most faithful, constant 
reader is my precious mother. almost eighty-nine 
years of age. 

‘“‘As the time for our ‘Golden Wedding’ ap- 
proached, The Youth’s Companion and mine, I 
thought I would place myself on the retired list, 
emeritus; but the ties which bound us were too 
strong to be easily severed, and I am a subscriber 
for 1890, with good wishes for the continued pros- 
perity of our paper, for Mr. Reuben Allen, and 
for its youthful readers.” 

Still other letters, all very welcome, have been 
received, some of them from persons whose 
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families have taken the paper from the beginning, 
but although we should like to give them all in full, 
it is impossible to devote further space to them. 


~~ 
+~@r—- 





CHANGED BY KINDNESS. 


The old fable of the sun and the wind striving for 
the mastery has been well illustrated by recent events 
in China. The wind blew its fiercest upon the trav- 
eller without any other effect than causing him to 
wrap his cloak tighter abouthim. The sun, however, 
simply shone upon the man with such gentle force as 
to make him speedily throw aside his cloak. China 
has for many centuries carried out, so far as it was 
possible, a policy of rigid exclusiveness, which the 
Western nations have endeavored to overcome, when 
peaceable measures failed, by force of arms. 


Though in the course of the last fifty years many 
of the old restrictions on foreign intercourse have 
been removed, yet the mass of the people still re; ard 
Europeans and Americans as “foreign devils ;” while 
the government in its official dealings with the repre- 
sentatives of Christian powers has always assumed a 
certain air of contemptuous superiority which has 
been at times both laughable and irritating. | 

Such was the condition of affairs when, in 1888, a 
terrible flood, followed by an equally destructive 
famine, desolated the province of which Shanghai 
and Nanking are the principal cities. The sympathies 
of the English who lived in that part of the Empire 
were aoouier touched by the sight of so much suffering, 
and they made urgent appeals to their countrymen 
to aid them in supplying these starving millions with 
food. 

Generous responses came from all parts of the 
United Kingdom and India. The Queen headed the 


Mansion House fund in London with a subscription | 


of one hundred pounds. The money received was 
expended in the most careful and judicious manner, 
all engaged in the work giving their services. 

This was not the first time that the English had 
relieved similar suffering in China, but all previous 
charities had been accepted with a gracious conde- 
scension on the part of the rulers, as 
of tribute paid 


part both of a high official and of the Emperor him- 
elf. 

. The viceroy of Nanking sent a memorial to Peking 
by special messenger last autumn, in which he ex- 
presses the warmest recognition of the assistance 
given by the Shanghai relief committee. 


They “spread the intelligence” of the famine, it | 
people of foreign coun- | 


said, ‘‘to the gentry and ric’ 
tries, who, thinking = the goodness of the Sacred 
Dynasty pervading the universe, did, even in the 
most distant places, with one accord readily, and 
with a joyful love of charity, give donations.” 

The viceroy calls especial attention to the fact that 
the committee “devoted every iota of the amount 
collected to the public good, without charging any- 
thing for expenses.” e recommended in closing 
that a letter be written by the Yamén of Foreign 
Affairs, thanking the Queen of England for the “mark 
of her sympathy for our people ;” and that Mr. Drum- 
mond, the chairman of the relief committee, be deco- 
rated with the button of a mandarin of the third rank. 

A few years ago a governor who had dared to write 
such a despatch and to make such recommendations 
would have been instantly recalled to Peking in dis- 

race. 

. Upon this memorial the Emperor, using the ver- 
milion pencil, wrote: ‘Let it be as requested, and let 
the Yamén take note thereof. Respect this.” The 
power of disinterested charity in overcoming preju- 
dice and hatred has rarely been better illustrated 
than by this incident. 


re 


INK-BOTTLE SMITH. 


A recent writer on prison life in England, Mr. F. 
W. Robinson, gives many saddening descriptions of 
the women who pride themselves on being “hard 
cases,” and who render the lives of the officials both 
exciting and burdensome. It ionally happens, 
however, that one of these prison “characters” may 
indulge in vagaries more amusing than horrible. 
One such was Ink-Bottle Smith, a woman who risked 
all her privileges for the sake of obtaining a daily 
store of that fluid. 





She would take her thimble to school, fill it with | 


ink, and secret it in her hair. Then, on returning to 
her cell, she would ingeniously construct an inkstand 
from this same thimble and a bit of her dinner-loaf. 
When her thimble was confiscated, and careful means 
were taken that she carried no receiver to school, she 
still found means to abstract ink from the bottles, 
and thus keep herself well supplied. 

One day she was returning from school with the 
rest of the me looking very grave and thought- 
ful, but walking with unusual haste. She would have 
dashed into her cell and closed the door, had not the 
suspicious matron followed her. 

“‘What’s the matter, Smith—are you not well?” 
was the inquiry. 

Smith put her hand to her head, as though school- 
ing had been too much for her. 

““A headache?” 

She nodded. 

“Ah! it’s not worth while putting your name down 
to see the doctor for that, is it?” 

_ Smith shook her head, and gave vent to a murmur- 
ing noise. 

“Then why don’t you say so? 
to speak.” 

Smith groaned and looked dismaliy at the matron, 
who was scarcely able to preserve the dignity of office 
upon detecting a small black rivulet oozing from one 
corner of the prisoner’s lips, and meanderin 
her chin. Deprived of her thimble, she had 
the ink away in her mouth! 

“Don’t_make a ae § 


You’re not too ill 


ward. “I’ve suffered orfully, miss, and nearly pois- | 
oned myself. Oh,” she added, with a grin, “if, 
you’d sent for the doctor, and he’d looked at my 


tongue, wouldn’t he have jumped!”’ 
———_~<or -—___ 


WHY LOVED. 


Admiral Nelson disliked stiffness and formality. | 


When the hour had come for beginning the council 
of war ine had called on board his ship, instead of 
opening it ceremoniously, he would pace the quarter- 
deck with his captains and coax them into a frank 
expression of their opinions. 


One morning as the Victory, Nelson’s ship, was 
floating along with a four-knot breeze, the cry rang 


out, ‘“‘Man overboard!” 

A midshipman named Flinn sprang to the rail and 
looking over saw his own servant in the ship’s wake. 
As he knew that the man could not swim the lad 
leaped overboard, and held the man up until both 
were recovered by a boat from the ship. 

Nelson, who had seen the brave deed, called the 
lad up to him and made him a lieutenant on the spot. 
he other midshipmen cheered and tossed up their 

puttin 


hats. 
. ‘Stop, young gentlemen!”’ cried Nelson, u 
his hand for silence, and then, with a smile, ad ed, 
Mr. Flinn has done a gallant thing to-day—and he 
had done many gallant things before—for which he 
has got his reward; but mind, Ill have no more 
making lieutenants for servants falling overboard !”” 
It was such off-hand acts as this which made the 


—_ admiral admired and loved by his officers and 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. 4 sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 
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it were a kind | 
y vassals. A very different feeling, 
however, manifested itself on this occasion on the | 


down ; 
rought | 


ort of this,” urged she, after- | 
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VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, 
whether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itch- 
ing, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, from_ pimples to the most 
distressing eczemas, and every humor of the blood, 
whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, 
rmanently, and economically cured by the CuTicuRA 
EMEDIES, consisting of CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, 
CuTicur4 SoaP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beauti- 
fier, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedie wipe Che 
8 








t physicians and all other remedies fail. Th 
strong language, but true. Thousands of grateful tes- 
timonials from infancy to age attest their wonderful, 
unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, Sc.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
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Send for “‘How to Cure Skin and Blood Di 
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PAINLESS-------- EFFECTUAL. 


FOR 
BILIOUS = NERVOUS 


DISORDERS, 
Such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, 
Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after Meals, 
Dizzi Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings 
of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Rier*h,Costiveness,Scurvy, Blotches on the 
Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams and 
all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 
TWENTY MINUTES, Every_sufferer is 
earnestly invited to try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 
a Wonderful Medicine— 

Worth a Cuinea a Box. 

Beecham’s Pills, taken as 
directed, will quickly RESTORE 
FEMALES to complete health. For 


Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Disordered Liver,&c., 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—a few doses will 










frame. hese are “facts” admitted 
by thousands, in all classes of society ; 
and one of the best guaran 


Full directions with each Box, 
Fronered only by THOS. BEECHAM, 
St. clans Lancashire, England, 
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py mail Beecham's ne receipt of price 


5 cts.a box. Mention this paper, és 


What! BUNKER HILL 





CU 








¢2~ Pimples, blackheads, cha) and 0 skin #3 
pe ae . prevented by Sa. Soap. od > | 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
Weakness relieved in one minute by the Curti- 
CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 


CLOVER BLOSSOM 


is the success of the 
Soda Fountain 
wherever intro- 
duced. It is a rich, 
delicately flavored 
Syrup, m all 
chemicals, and 

e from the hon- 
ey of clover blos- 
soms. 


ms. 
A COUPON 


which will entitle 
the bearer to 10 
giaswe of Soda Wa- 

r will be sent to 
any one who will in- 
duce their Drug- 


gist, in case he 

does not keep Clover Blossom already, to order of us 

two or more bottles. Pri .00 per dozen quart bot- 

tles. The order received will be forwarded to our 

Wholesale Druggist who supplies the ey from 
le 








BLOSSOM 
FAVORITE 
Sp OF THE Ny 

%4 Foun 





Coupon good only 
received. Neat and attractive signs on application. 


STOM PANTS FOR $9.00? 


ES, we manufacture first-class 

pants for $3.00, and guaran- 

tee every pair, for styl ,, Workman- 

ay Be materials, to be the best 

in the world for the money. Hew 

is it done? We have large 

any years’ experience, 

‘or » e 

's, and sell for 

. You become the middle-man 

and retailer and save their profits. 

Goods exchanged or money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 


Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
Suits, $13.25 to $25.00. 
Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. 





WE ARE RESPONSIBLE. 
All garments cut and made to order. 





YOU RUN NO RISK. 





|GET THE BEST | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutel ure and 
it is soli, 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
) StLY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers ‘everywhere. 


| W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
| Cro poe eae 
‘Cowprey’ss DeEviLep 


Ham 


is made from 





Sugar Cured 
Whole Hams 
and the Pur- 
est of Spices 


The Quality 
is Unexcelled 











TO THE YOUNG FACE 


— POZZONIS 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 


Gives fresher Charms, to the 
old renewed youth. 


TRY IT. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ey FRANK B, BARKLEY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, oO. * 














Send six cents with your 
3 address and get a line of 

atl samples with our unique 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measure 
if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


GARFIELD TEA 33232275 


Eb 





Headache. 





Address, G. L. WEYMOUTH, 1 Blue Hill Ave., Boston, Mass. 


tion and Sick 
samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th Street, New York. 














| 
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There is nothing its 





ual for relieving the SORENESS, ITCHING 


or BURNING, reducing the INFLAMMATION, taking out REDNESS, 
and quickly bringing the skin to its natural color. 


BEWARE of imposition. 


Take POND’S EXTRACT only. See landscape 


trade-mark on buff wrapper. Sold ogly in our own bottles. All druggists. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO.. 76 5th AVE., NEW YORK. | 





YEARS 


We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW TO DEALERS. 
we 


are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving 


ou_ the 
Man’s oxpenere and 
Write for 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 
TE, O 


O71 & 273 MAIN STREET, CINCINNA 


EUREKA SILK 


PURE DYE 


FAST 
COLORS, 


BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 


EUREKA K Is the best for all kinds 
Work, etc. 0 


NITTING SILK of Knitting, Crochet 


rk, etc. Our celebrated Eureka Wash Silks, for 

Art Embroidery, Repe Silk, Zephyr and 

Silks are unexcelled. TRY THEM. es 
and 100 


EUREKA SP00 SILK Buttouhole 


16 yard spools. These goods have stood th 
and have constantly grown in 
AYS RELIAI 






BATTS 


rere r) Is, 
wist, 1 

e test of years 
ularity, for the reason 
‘ ys ae ie length, 
° ‘or sale eadin, 0} rs and 
retailers throughout the United States. ej 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 4a‘zcst, seters 
WASTE. EMBROIDERY SILK 26 conte per oe 
cents per oz. fuustratea Pamphlet with rules for 
Knitting, Embroidery, etc., 10 cents mailed to any 
address by the 


Rw 


XN 





Mfg. Co., 
Boston, Mass, 





omen ene ef 
Roms ees aT Py 


b 
Fg 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





JULY 24, 1890. 











| _Worms.—In children bad breath and hard swelled 
h are sympt of worms. Give “Brown’s Ver- 
| mifuge Comfits.” A sureremedy. 25 cents a box. (Adv. 

















Send stamp for particulars of Wyant Shade Fastener 
| nd Souvenir. Wyant Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


—— | $500 ee. Ee for list ook eee we spay 


| $5 to $8 a day. Samples worth 2-1 FREE. 
rewster 











Lines not under horses’ fee 








UNDER CONTROL. 


The amount of control which may be exercised over 
those actions which we are accustomed to look upon | 
as wholly involuntary is neither appreciated nor | 
developed as it should be. There was not only a 
clever stroke against an annoyance, but a useful 
lesson in the means taken by a clergyman not long | ST 
since to suppress disturbance in his congregation. 


Safety Rein Holder Co., Hel G lich. 
Circular 
Lec Size for 

logue of presses, &c., ORKLSEY 40. 


‘ALL ABOUT WEW STATE OF 
Send stamp for nh ty of Broth. 
_@r Jonathan.” 
Ch. ez p ‘Bow ygurvelt “Card 
Prin P-¥%XS 
2 — for cata- 
: Conn 

100 rare, var. Deccan, Bo eo, Egy t, 

Bosnia, vorw & S, Treas" Y. e 
War, etc., only 2Se. Oe asst’ uiana, 


It was during the prevalence of the influenza last | 
winter that the Rev. Dr. Blank gave his congregation 
a reminder that will not soon be forgotten. The 
various forms under which the epidemic presented 
itself had in common the faculty of maki, people 
cough in church, and the disturbance whi 
from this source set all the sensitive nerves of the | 
divine on edge. 

One Sunday morning in particular it seemed as if 
half the people in the congregation were coughin 
already, while the others were rapidly joining in wit 
a ~ rom the sheer force of example. 

Dr. Blank was preaching eloquently that eo W 
and partly with the interest in his subject, partly 
from the necessity of raising his voice to make him- 
self heard, he was particularly impressive. Sud. 
denly, with no warning whatever, he stopped in the 
very midst of a sentence, and st perfectly silent. 
Surprise held the congregation silent also. 

It is well known to physicians that persons taken 
by surprise will stop coughing, and during the mo- 
ment | which Dr. Blank stood we tay J his con- 

regation not a snepe cough was heard in the church. 
fhe preacher held the attention of the audience for a 
space which although really brief, under the circum. 
—— seemed long. 

EF on to remind you,” he said at length, “that | 
coughing is more largely under a , person control 
t d to 


Trinidad, etc., only 10c. New %-page price-list free. 
Agents wanted ai at Shaper ce ent. commission. Sts ey RD 
in 


STAMP CO., 1115 8 th Street, St. Louis, 


2D HAND BICYCLES 


nd all makes new, a - eee ort : 
men po extrac charge, for Cata, 
agts. rin lowes, Hasard 


8 H &t., Peoria, IL 

AN Serene at Soll (OFFERED. 

To “9 Lig most useful Instrument ever 

invented. Salary or commission paid. 

A Present sent to all applicants 

who address (with stamp) gar hn 
Type WRITER Co., Boston, 











SAVE MUNEY. Before youbay 


BICYCLE or Teer 


ond-hand ones. 
GUNS and TYPE WRITERS taken in EXCHANGE. 


Every Good 


should at once send for illustrated 
Pm 2 Break” Utensils, 











rr}! Steel Cooking 
The BRONSON SUPPLY LY 00.,Cleveland, Ohio. 
than we are 


He took up the thread of his discourse and went on, Se A faa ste 


but, for the rest of that day at least, there was re- C RED. A TRIAL FACE ASS as. FRE 
St, Paui 





markably little further coughing in that church. HIFFMAN, St. Pa 
——— . - 
mE b eel cycl LES 
BORING SNAILS. ag 28 ree 
ci 55 2 a8 ‘in fo.00 ee 


iiasoe 


“wou LD YOU 


LIKE TO BE LOCAL AGENT FOR HOUSEHOLD — 


Naturalists have long been acquainted with those 
enterprising sea urchins which cut their way into 
hard rocks. Urchins provided with a boring appa- 
ratus have been found on the shores of France, Eng- 
land, Algeria, the Azores, the India islands, Califor- 
nia, Panama, Australia, Mauritius, and recently on 
the island of Gremd Manan, New Brunswick. It} 
seems that they share their talent with some of the | 
snails. The snails, of course, bore rocks out of | 
water. | 

A block of compact, blackish gray limestone was 
recently sent from Constantine to the Academy of; — 
Sciencesin Paris. The err was riddled with hemi- | [ 





| THAT EVERYBODY WANTS? Write for CIRCULARS to 
A. Cassgreen Mfg. Co., % S. Water St., Cleveland, O. 


FHnARIN 
id Mt Hine © f Road 











spherical perforations. At the @nd of each of these 
small arched passages P| agaeil,a Helix aspersa. 
The specimen was in the Museum gallery of 


Z 69 Piteber 8t.. ‘Mich, 
| : Brown's } our 
French oud 
URS 








geolog; an Csteber, ares from Algeria had Dressing) shoes. 
not distur ts tewants, and they passed a med RVER 46c. 
winter. One day in May while the stone was being 48, BASE BA BAL. £uR IVER. 4 Se 
sketched, they cutdlenly roused themselves, came out, curves as wal if ns if not better than 


rofessional er. 
parting a rotary movement to the all as it leaves the a 
makes acurve, The “Curver” gives a greater rotation than 
ible b; A hand, Lo obey hanks ang wane a 
is no toy bu juaranteed. By mail, 
S for $3.10, 5. H. ELY, “e100, — “169 Wabash Avenue, es 1 


tar RELIABLE 
ne EF S Forin, fants & invalids. 
ta ~y we but a _— “ pre- 


and would have crawled away had they not been cap- 
tar 

A scientist decided the question as to whether they 
secreted an acid which corroded the stone, or cut 
their way by means of hard, sha yd structures in the | 
feet, in this way: he killed a snail y holding it under | 21D 





water, took it from ifs shell, and put it into sulphuric | 
— = the animal substance oe ie a 0 8) gored Fed, aloes = a = _ 
carbonized an ssolv the acid. he. . m- 
wehed away with water, and 4 hard, insoluble oub. | | FO phiet free. WOOLRICH & Cu. 
stance was left 


(on every label), PALMER, Mass. 
The hard, irregular grains were evidently flint. 

There was of course no indication as to where in the | RUSHFORTH S HAIR CURLING PIN 

body of the snail they had been, but it is reasonable D 25 CENTS FOR ABO 

to suppose that they composed the structure by which CoO SNTAINING 6 CURLING PINS 

he had bored holes in the limestone. 








\uocnts Waite User This oven J 
AGENTS WANTED LIBERAL TERMS. GIVE! 
| _Avoness RUSHFORTH CURLING mse 


EE 


NEW THEORY OF THE TIDES. 


M 
The shape in which the facts of nature present | THE ELEGANT.—This hammock is made of heavy 
themselves to untrained minds is often amusing | | p> yas By ee Very bri a ep 


enough, but often it is also suggestive. Among sail- | one of cg leading styles and ay fails to suit. 
ors and fishermen, for instance, one often finds a way | mai : Sots oO 6 inches length of bed, 8 fee 


t. B 
, $i te PEIRCE, eto W. otk St., Cinein- 
of stating things which is not only picturesque but | 2ti, O. Tliustrated 1 Hammock Price-List free. 

which gives one an idea besides. 


reely Pant Stretcher. 
It was an old fisherman on the coast of Maine who | 


t forward a tl f the tide which is not wit! aan daemons co 
put forward a theory of the tide which is not with- 
out its interest as well as its drollery. He was a) — gor egg yt a 
philosophical old gentleman, much given to medita- . 7 
tion in Vee ona, ona ebave all things ols else pretest | \J 715 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 
never to caug’ y a question alwa 
— answer, no matter what the Caer made mi he | | The Berkshire Hills 
; and in the fishing Mon where he lived he 

ped a a the reputation of an oracle San atori um 

BE ye ne I pd asked him, “do you know | | For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
what causes the tides of the knife. Book with complete information 

The old man smoked in silence a moment, and then, mailed free. Dr. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 
without removing his pipe from his lips, he answered : 


“Wall, I hev some idee. Al 


“Explain it to us, please.’ ADONIS HAIR CURLER. 
: 





MOCKS BY MAIL. 























Thompson would not be hurried, but after ome 
ur ing he answered, ‘You've turned over in bed, 
think ’s likely?” 

“Certainly. e 

“An’ when you went over, the bedclothes kind o | 
slipped ’round and sloshed ‘round, and didn’t get 
there at the same time you did.” 

“Yes.” 

“Wall, that’s the way of the tide. The old world without a perfect rece! 
slips ’round inside of the sea like a man under the | ly ‘sold la’oniy by NO agents, agents iowhom the ox | 
bedclothes, and that’s what makes the tides. It’s | clusive rheht ts gi on receipt of 50 
easy enough to see how ’tis after you understand it.” | We will send asamy te le P NS lve ey, mail; also | 

cire a price and terms to agents; 
secure your territory at once, Address, THE i | 
| CLOTHES LinE Co., 17 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 


_ Simplest quiokest ud eesane ty operat aes per 


Catches or Spri to get out x £ 0} 
Seid iz dealers -_- will mall one post-paid. 
HANCOC At Fx" Winchendon, Mass. 


oe * to sell the Pinless clothes line; 








— —~+- - 





ABSENT-MINDED. 


Not many things are absolutely indispensable. 
Most men would “‘feel lost,” as the common expres. 
sion is, without a watch, but after all the absence can 
be borne. A certain man who is now a member of | 
the United States Senate so decided on one occasion, 
according to a story currently related of him. Indeed, | 


$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 
he may be said almost to have demonstrated that life 


can be lived with a good measure of comfort and suc. 


cess in the absence not only of a watch, but even of | | ane Perfect 
a mis ress tor ‘ 
ind. d, Ba 


In company with a friend he was one morning has. | FORD FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Boston, Mass. 
tening to overtake a train when he stopped suddenly | } 






pared Food, adapted to eak- | 


Fonataia 1 ee to any ad- 
a 
or ae o THE E STOP. 


the caly line aver invented that holds the clothes 


V Boys and Girls can 











ts. | 


make 
te vacation-time polling 

NTON’S PRIM- 

Bou PERFUME. Sena TAR Fenife for 8 aos le 


x 6 Washington Street, Ch Eieage. sid 
Baby ope are sehr ee) 








Ghacpe t0 -— the nited States. Send 
r aN Retgeted © HAS. ee 
_Mfr., 62-64 bourn Ave., Chicago. Ill, 

LADIES we we want a reliable woman in every 
County to establish a Corset Parlor ‘arlor 
for the sale of Dr. ‘SNronons’ CELE- 


ignment. $3 Sample Corset p." con- 
oon —_— Send 18 cen Pee ee ie ‘or sample 
and terms. Nichols & Co., % E. i4th New York. 


PEARS’ 
Zs the PUREST, BEST and Cleanest 


OAP. xxca.. 


Of all Druggists, but beware of imitations, 























VICTOR JUNIOR, 


NWS Send vor, Yepecial Jr. 
| NS OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


\ , 
THE: ONLY: PRACTICAL, wT 
L@W-PRICED 


EWRITER 


CATALOGUE FREE. Address, Typewriter De 
partment, PoPE Mra. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Fashionable Hair. 












We will mail s to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
tates for ap wy 


est styles an 
oe prices. “4 mone; = 
qu red until they are received. 

0 at. Hy to pam | 
‘or - 4+y 


JOHN Bah 
463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bw new- 
of goods at 





eather, &c. Always 


aa 


aces 
sg Sample 20cetamps 









ae DON’T Spoil your Feet with CH P 81 


BRADLE! WAGONS 


oeesccat aes, IN OAK AND ASH 


Spindle and Handy ns, Banner Buggies, 
‘wo Whossert, Pony Wage eter, in Ash @ 
ak, natural wood. 












Address 
BRIOLEY 800. SSiehe 








FOR THE BOYS! 


far the best boys’ bicy- | 
clein the ernest. Prices | 
reduced, | 


and the Great 


NORTH YAKIMA 2: 


pone A 
ley. Fine stock country, healthy climate “a6 centre of 
arich mineral district In the new State of eon E 
For full information, ress, 5 PUGST. Y, 
Sec’y Yakima Im. Bureau, No. Yakima, Washington. 


HOLMAN’S PADS. 


Helman’s Liver Pads cure Malaria, 
Helman’s Liver Pads cure Biliousness, 
Holman’s Liver Pads cure Dyspepsia. 

34-page Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 81 John Street, New York. 


Yakima 
Great fruit and 
roducing val- 











PENCILS 


Are unequaled GRAPH mooth, tough leads. 
If yourstationer does not keepthem,mention Youth’ s Com- 
a“ and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 









»., Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth doublethemoney 


FOR LADIES. 


oy mgr COMFORT. 


shee Seamless 
e Age Mayne shield 

© undergar- 
ments as wa as the dress 














aowins in the ordinary shields 
which are constantly Fipping 
ja and save money ‘tht ny, 
\ ing one pair of our a s 
) foe all their dresses. be 
} worn next the —- — Hy ‘thus 
| keeping corset and corset « a 
| sweet and clean. The onl 

fect Dress Shield made. I: Rar 
Dry Goods Dealer does not keep 
our Shieids, send 38c. for sam- 
= pair. All sizes ; send meas- 

arm’s e 


SIGSBEE MANUFACTURING CO., Ayer, Mass. 


NO DINNER 


iE "tat Teck Gs without ut Soup. 


| Armour’s Beef Ex Extract, 


foucan make delicious sou! for 
persons at a total cost of 1 


Armour’ s Extract. 
For cot a te Bere Bouillon 
bes — ea, thi songest, 
deerehersins 2. 
| For ver Sete by Draggis 


“Awarded te Gold Medal 
s, 1889. 


Patented 
| May 20, 



















“SPECIAL FREE 
DELIVERY. 
_ LUBURG MFG. CO., 145 Nt Sth 8t., Philada., Pa. 


pr. LYON’s 


PERFECT 


















Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all pogiers. or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. - LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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THIS, | Ne Am WAGON $31 oa 






000 Ib. Wagon Beale, rr 
Sika — 900 Ib, en Beale, 15 
LKYS KY A Neat Buggy 

41b.Famtly oF 

1000 Usefull Articles at Half J enaee! include Seca. 


Machi: Blacksmiths Tools, List Free. 
ii CHICAGO BOALE 00. CHICAGO, ILLS. 






EVERY OWNER OF 
MARNESS 












FRANK MILLER’S 
HARNESS D DRESSING 





| ‘YOU WANT =m s TOWER YOU 






STILL,” send for our printed mat- 
ter showing every conceivable 
phase of wind-mill work. Our 
Everlasting Stee/ Wheel 
(work considered) eosts only one- 
half what a wooden — aot while 


110 = i ? Tee Street, 
Chicago, Tll., U.S. A. 


dremneg. 
rreresed 
fase SSise 








Sree 
Hop ee ome tome Mighty eee not a ome 
PUT UP WW CANS, KEOS, AND 








MAMUTACTURED BY 
FRANE MILLER & SONS, 
SEW YORE 











SOLO BYSADDLERY HOUS zs | 












-| Freep BF 1822. ae 

RED. OWN S 
ome NG f A : 
COLICS, sade. 


imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 








and exclaimed : 


“There! I've come away and left my watch under 
the pillow!” 

‘*Let’s go back and get it,” said his friend. 

“Hold on!” said the se nator, “TI don’t believe we 
shall have time.” 


Upon this he drew the lost watch from his pocket, 
looked carefully at the face of it, counted the minutes, 
and added, “No, we sha’n’t have time.” Then he 
pressed on toward the station, saying, “Oh; well, I 
guess I can get along for one day without a watch. 








For the First 1,000 Only. 


This is our pet Knife; 


«45S eek, Toledo, Ohio. 








best blades; metal ends, ROOT T r BEE R. 


strong and com act. Price 
oy mal 65c. ; 7-in. Shears, | 
wi se 


Knives and Shears at $1 The ae ma enon De RINE! s the waoresoun ir 
for the two, post-paid. Delicious and Sparkling. TRY ft. 
jp for to Use A, 1 list and pr figs esienie tie %. 

sk your Druggist or Gr 
MAH R & GROSH, 





| Cc. E. HIRES. PHILADELPHIA. 





